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Teachers of General Studies 


AN EDITORIAL 


A CONTRIBUTOR to this issue of the Journal calls 
attention to the chief obstacle in the development 
of general courses, namely, the shortage of teach- 
ers prepared for such instruction. Why are so 
few college teachers qualified to organize and to 
offer instruction for the nonspecialist student? 
The answer is not far to seek! The institutions 
which produce college teachers, and many high 
school teachers as well, devote their efforts largely 
to the training of specialists. Though a large pro- 
portion of those who receive advanced degrees en- 
ter the teaching profession, catalogues of graduate 
schools reveal little evidence that these institutions 
recognize their responsibility for teacher prepara- 
tion. 

The inadequacy of the present graduate pro- 
gram for future college teachers was dramatically 
brought out some years ago in a report by a group 
of distinguished mathematicians. After a careful 
review of the occupations of those who had taken 
advanced degrees in mathematics, this committee 
reported that though the vast majority of the 
holders of such degrees entered the field of teach- 
ing, their graduate program had included no spe- 
cific preparation for this occupation. They had 
been trained primarily to do research. Yet when 
the committee surveyed the scholarly productive- 
ness of this group they concluded: “It is no ap- 
parent overstatement to assert that, under present 
conditions, at least eighty percent of those receiv- 
ing the doctorate in mathematics will publish no 
useful research beyond their doctoral theses.” In 


0 far as mathematics is representative, it is a fair 





inference that the emphasis on research in the 
graduate program deprives a large percentage of 
college teachers of preparation for their occupa- 
tions, and it does not cause them to do research. 
Since graduate studies deal very largely with high- 
ly specialized subject matter, necessarily far re- 
moved from the interests and abilities of young 
undergraduate students, it is particularly inade- 
quate in the preparation of teachers of courses for 
the general student. 

Hence, the most serious obstacle to the improve- 
ment of general education in the United States is 
unquestionably the lack of teachers with adequate 
preparation. Though much can be done after the 
teacher of general studies has left the graduate 
school to increase the range of subject matter he 
will require and to improve his teaching skills, this 
is an unnecessarily slow and inefficient method. 
The responsibility for accomplishing the same end 
more rapidly and more effectively rests squarely 
upon the graduate schools. 

This is not the place to discuss all the detailed 
features of a graduate program for prospective 
teachers of general courses. It can be said, how- 
ever, that such students should have an opportuni- 
ty to study widely in one of the major areas of 
knowledge such as the social sciences or the physi- 
cal sciences. Instead of pursuing a dozen or more 
highly specialized courses in sociology, the future 
teacher of general courses in social science should 
study economics, psychology, anthropology, his- 
tory, political science, and probably philosophy. 
His program should be developed on the assump- 
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tion that he would not attempt to learn everything 
in any one of these fields that he would be re- 
quired to know as a teacher in the future, but 
rather that he would be sufficiently acquainted 
with their content and methodology to enable him 
to offer broad courses involving the various sub- 
jects concerned. This broadening of the graduate 
program would obviously require some reduction 
in the specialized instruction in a single field, but 
this would be desirable for those who expect to de- 
vote their lives to teaching. 

Those who intend to become teachers should be 
made conscious of their professional affiliation and 
its responsibilities at the very beginning of their 
graduate work and their program should be or- 
ganized with this professional objective in view. 
It is important that they begin to view subject 
matter as future teachers. Psychologists have 
shown that one’s interpretation of objective data 
depends to a very large degree on one’s purpose in 
looking at those data. Though they have com- 
mon features the point of view of the future 
teacher of general studies and that of the highly 
technical professional research man are not the 
same. The graduate program should be so con- 
structed and the atmosphere of the graduate school 
so arranged that prospective teachers will begin 
to sense their professional responsibilities from the 
first days of their graduate work. Over a period 
of years such a shift in emphasis would have a 
very profound influence on teaching in American 
colleges. Duties which now are looked upon as 
necessary evils in order to devote one’s time to a 
scholarly life of investigation would then become 
prospective instructors’ principal concern. 

There are certain characteristics of the teaching 
profession which differentiate it from other pro- 
fessions, such as medicine and law. The skills, the 
attitudes, and the procedures involved in the work 
of the teacher are perhaps less well defined than 
those in other professions. It is important, how- 
ever, that the young teacher should know what 
they are and attempt to cultivate them. This is 
not a suggestion that college teachers be required 
to take eighteen hours of work in education as 


high school teachers do. The same ends could be 
better accomplished at the college level through 
a series of lectures and discussions by members of 
subject-matter departments and the department of 
education developing the knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes which all college teachers should possess in 
common. More important, however, than this 
theoretical discussion would be experience in the 
classroom under the guidance of a master teacher. 
Thus the future college teacher would see the 
practical working out of pedagogical theories in 
the hands of a proficient teacher. And toward the 
end of his graduate program he should have actual 
experience himself in the management of the class- 
room. 

Even if the graduate program is modified in 
such ways as to reduce the research requirement 
for those who expect to teach and to provide spe- 
cific instruction in the art and the science of teach- 
ing, the question still remains whether teachers of 
general studies should pursue a different graduate 
program from that followed by the teacher of ad- 
vanced specialized courses. 

There would seem to be no reason why a gradu- 
ate program could not be arranged to prepare stu- 
dents for the teaching of broad, general courses 
while at the same time preparing them for ad- 
vanced specialized instruction. Under present ar- 
rangements the student spends too large a portion 
of his total graduate career doing research for, and 
writing, his thesis to permit him to get the courses 
he needs for both types of teaching. A reduction 
in the time devoted to research and the thesis would 
permit a student to increase the range of his knowl- 
edge and to penetrate his own field far enough to 
prepare him for the teaching of advanced courses. 
Moreover, he would have time to reflect on what 
he studied. Thus he would come to see the mean- 
ing of knowledge in the everyday lives of human 
beings, which he must do if he is to make instruc- 
tion vital. 

After he takes up his professional duties the 
same question arises with respect to the division 
of the teacher’s time between general courses and 
specialized courses. A few institutions have sepa- 
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Teachers of General Studies 


rated the general education program organically 
from the specialized instruction of the upper col- 
lege years or the graduate school in the hope that 
this arrangement will encourage the teacher of 
general studies to consider the teaching of these 
subjects a full-time job not to be neglected in fa- 
vor of advanced instruction or research. 

This plan has several serious disadvantages. It 
may cut the teacher of general studies off from 
the enriching stream of advancing knowledge in 
his own field. [t is not necessary that the teacher 
of general studies do research but it is essential 
that he keep abreast of developments in his field 
and enrich his instruction in general studies by 
bringing to them such new knowledge as seems 
to be useful in the lives of the average citizen. He 
can only do this if he continues to read, reflect 
on, and discuss the principal developments in his 
own and related disciplines. 

The second disadvantage in the separation of 
those who teach general courses from those who 
teach specialized courses is that the former may be 
looked upon as enjoying an inferior status to the 
latter. 


In at least one institution where such a 


separation has occurred, the teachers of general 
studies in the college are frowned upon by the 
specialists. Though there is a very large irrational 
element in this situation, the fact must be faced 


realistically. The psychological ramifications are 


serious. Quick to sense any such invidious dis- 
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criminations, students come to share the attitude 
of the specialist, namely that instruction in gen- 
eral studies is not of any importance. The insidi- 
ous long-run effect of this situation would be to 
drive out of general studies the very persons who 
should be there, namely those of high intellectual 
ability and enterprising spirit. General courses 
can only be improved when those who teach them 
consider such a teaching assignment a wholly re- 
spectable activity. 

Everything considered, therefore, it would seem 
desirable to prepare college teachers in such a way 
as to make it possible for them to teach both gen- 
eral and specialized courses and to arrange their 
teaching assignments in such a way that they can 
teach both. If those who teach general courses 
are encouraged to devote the same time, thought, 
and energy to this work that they give to ad- 
vanced instruction and if they are rewarded for 
diligence by promotion and increases in salary 
proportional to those given to persons who do 
research and produce books and articles, they 
should achieve the same distinction in the academ- 
ic community and the same personal satisfactions 
in their work. As this occurs general studies will 
be better taught and the experience that the 
teacher has in general courses may even result in 
an improvement of advanced specialized instruc- 
tion. 


EARL JAMES MCGRATH 











Latin Americans, Anglo-Saxons, and Slavs in the New Age 


BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


ON A CERTAIN day in the summer of 1945, when 
the discovery of the atomic bomb was made pub- 
lic, all thoughtful people realized that a new age 
had begun. No longer was the ideal of interna- 
tional understanding to be merely a pet scheme of 
visionaries alone. It had suddenly become a mat- 
ter of life and death in the literal sense, for all of 
us — yes, the only way to avoid the destruction 
of humanity. 

Since that day in 1945, many to whom world 
peace had little or no meaning before, have de- 
voted much thought and energy to devise ways 
for bringing the old visionaries’ dream nearer to 
realization. Others, to whom this dream had been 
a lifelong concern, redoubled their efforts, in the 
fervent hope that they would bear fruit before 
a general holocaust should descend upon the hu- 
man race. As one of these latter, I must frankly 
confess that I cannot — nor should I believe any- 
one can — give the complete answer to this su- 
preme problem of our age. I know only that there 
is no one certain solution; that we must seize upon 
and make intelligent use of many methods and 
forces and that these will stem from many groups 
of the human race. 

Foremost among these groups at the moment I 
would place the Latin Americans, the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Slavs. This selection carries with 
it no implication that these units of the human 
race are the only ones or necessarily the most in- 
herently capable of carrying on the work we have 
before us. On the contrary, I am well aware that 
there are other peoples whose achievements have 
shone brightly in the annals of history and, given 
86 


favorable conditions, can do so again. I only men- 


tion the Latin Americans, the Anglo-Saxons, and 


the Slavs at this time, because I truly believe that 
no intelligent discussion of international coopera- 
tion in this new age can fail to take as a start- 
ing point the three great groups of humanity 
which, separately and collectively, have so much 
to offer to the cause and therefore carry so great 
a responsibility in providing the initial impetus 
for it. 

Of course, it would be foolhardy to ignore or 
to minimize the very real differences that exist 
among these groups and among the various nations 
comprising each of them. We must admit that, 
due to racial idiosyncracies and different environ- 
ments which make it exceedingly difficult for the 
people of one group really to understand the prob- 
lems of the others, the methods which each uses 
to attain the same goals frequently are or seem to 
be diametrically opposed. Even the interpretation 
of objectives may sometimes vary. Despite these 
differences, however, it seems to me that all three 
groups are fundamentally interested in the gen- 


eral’ welfare of humanity and all three have the — 


material and moral strength to lend encourage- 
ment to the promotion of a new era of interna- 
tional collaboration, such as mankind has never 
seen. 

The position of the United States and the mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth in the world 
of today hardly needs elucidation. That of the 
Latin American nations is only now coming to be 
realized, though long ago Theodore Roosevelt de- 
clared that the next century would belong to Latin 
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America. As for the Slavic peoples, their contri- 
butions to and their positions in the new age, let 
me quote from a statement made by that eminent 
Latin American thinker, Eugenio Maria de Hostos 
of Puerto Rico in 1900 (which was seventeen 
years before the outbreak of the Russian Revolu- 
tion!). The greatest contribution of the Slavic 
peoples, said he, would be the “solution of the 
problem of modern industry — property for all, 
work for all, production and consumption for all.” 

He also recognized the struggles for individual 
liberty carried on by the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
However, he pointed out that they frequently 
failed to extend to others the freedoms which they 
cherished for themselves, as witness the conditions 
in 1900 of the four million Negroes and two hun- 
dred million Hindus who were not allowed to en- 
joy the liberty about which they had learned so 
much in school books. De Hostos prophesied in 
1900 that these submerged races would errbark on 
a fight to achieve their liberty. He added that 
the “new arbiters of civilization, the Slavs, will 
take part in it as they republicanize themselves,” 
assuming an even more important position of lead- 
ership during this period, while the influence of 
the Latin and Germanic races would wane. Pre- 
dicting a fierce struggle at this time, he painted a 
picture of an epoch marked by a brutality as great 
as the objectives to be attained, but one which 
would mean the coming of new life currents that 
would herald the coming of unity in an unbal- 
anced world. 

I mention this prophecy of de Hostos merely 
to indicate that certain trends were clearly evi- 
dent to some thinkers in 1900, long before any of 
us began to think about Lenin, Stalin, and com- 
munism. 

Seventy years before de Hostos, another Latin, 
the Frenchman, de Tocqueville, made an even 
more remarkable prophecy iff which he spoke of 
the great similarity of the Russians and Anglo- 
Americans and predicted that the day would come 
when these two peoples would hold in their hands 
the fortunes of the greater part of the world. 
Personally I have a stronger faith in the ulti- 


mate destiny of the Latin than had de Tocqueville 
or de Hostos. Paris will probably continue to be 
accepted by Latin Americans, Anglo-Saxons, and 
Slavs alike as one of the most important cultural 
centers in the world. France may yet have a re- 
birth based on atomic energy as developed by Jol- 
iot Curie and Francis Perrin. 

The truly remarkable Spanish people, who have 
never been given an opportunity to share fully in 
the life of the modern world, may some day sur- 
prise us as they throw off their feudal shackles. 

With regard to Italy, no one can study the life 
of Mazzini without feeling that the original moth- 
erland of all the Latins may yet have a great con- 
tribution to make in reconciling the liberty con- 
cept of the Anglo-Saxons with the general welfare 
approach of the Slavs. 

Although the Latin nations will definitely lack 
the physical might of the Anglo-Saxons and Slavic 
peoples, they may yet have a very great power in 
terms of culture and philosophy. 

Certainly in the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, the Latin countries, especially those of the 
Americas, can wield a most important power, not 
only by the sheer weight of their numbers, but be- 
cause of their well-known and genuine concern 
for the rights of small nations all over the world. 
The ardor and the convincing oratory of their 
representatives in the old League of Nations is still 
a matter of record, as are their outstanding contri- 
butions to international law over many decades. 

Mention has been made of the differences that 
often prevail in the Latin American family of na- 
tions. Moreover, within most of the countries 
themselves there exist still other lines of cleavage 
which complicate matters considerably and which 
must be taken into account when we inventory 
the possibilities for Latin American cooperation 
with countries outside their group. 

Traditionally, in most Latin American coun- 
tries, society has been clearly divided into two dis- 
tinct classes. First there were the small, highly 
educated, privileged classes, destined to govern 
their nations at one time or another. On the other 
hand, they had a numerous, largely illiterate body 
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of underfed, poorly clothed, and inadequately 
housed people with no political power and nobody 
to speak for them. In recent years, however, labor 
movements in Latin America have become increas- 
ingly articulate. These movements, aided by or- 
ganized students and a growing number of the 
older intellectual elements, have in many cases 
welded new political forces out of the dissatisfied 
but hitherto inarticulate masses. In times of stress, 
these new forces will usually rally to the defense 
of their country when they consider its integrity 
endangered; they will even align their strength on 
the side of cooperation with other countries be- 
lieved to be fighting for individual and collective 
human welfare. Thus it was that they threw their 
influence into supporting the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy, despite their previous antagonism to the 
United States and their polite skepticism when 
that policy was first promulgated. 

These new forces, expressing as they do the up- 
surge of hitherto disadvantaged people, are defi- 
nitely opposed to any political leader, domestic or 
foreign, who seems to threaten human beings in 
the enjoyment of their dignity and freedom, for 
they feel their bonds with other underprivileged 
people very strongly. By the same token, however, 
many of them are inclined to listen attentively to 
any political leader, regardless of other circum- 
stances, who convincingly promises them a better 
life. Moreover, even the liberal classes will quickly 
spring to the support of anyone whom they believe 
to be defending them against the efforts of a for- 
eign nation, however well-intentioned, which can 
be interpreted as threatening their national dig- 
nity. 

This complicated situation — which frequently 
passes the understanding of foreign diplomats as- 
signed to Latin American posts — has been made 
all the more complex by factors arising out of 
World War II and its termination. 

During the war, the United States purchased 
huge quantities of strategic materials in Latin 
America. In some instances this country even in- 
duced Latin Americans to expand vastly their pro- 
ductive capacity in order to help feed the war ma- 
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chine. Now these purchases by the United States 
have been stopped or curtailed, lowering or abol- 
ishing the earnings of many workers. While it is 
true that every effort has been made to cushion the 
Latin American countries against the effects of 
the transition, many Latin Americans cannot es- 
cape the feeling that, though the United States no 
longer exemplifies imperialism, its policy frequent- 
ly smacks of opportunism. 

In Latin America, as in the United States, mon- 
ey reserves accumulated during the war compete 
now for an ever-dwindling supply of goods. The 
United States, beset by its own shortages and sub- 
ject to very large and earnest demands from prac- 
tically all parts of the world, has been unjustly 
blamed in some countries for the tight squeeze in 
which Latin Americans, particularly the working 
classes, ‘find themselves. 

Moreover, the common man of Latin America 
finds himself confused emotionally. Both he and 
his wife are usually devout Roman Catholics; 
hence he is emotionally conditioned against ex- 
treme Marxist doctrines. Yet, for the reasons we 
have just seen, he somehow feels that capitalistic 
democracy, represented by the United States, has 
failed him. On the other hand, the only promises 
he has heard of a better life have come from the 
very dictators whom he despises as menaces to in- 
dividual liberty. This is the dilemma in which the 
average Latin American liberal finds himself to- 
day. Is it any wonder that he frequently does 
things which are incomprehensible to us and often 
has to make the unhappy choice of a domestic dic- 
tator as against foreign domination, real or fancied? 

The military, land-owning group is naturally 
happy to utilize this situation to hold on to its 
feudalistic privileges as long as possible, thus pre- 
serving certain parts in our America as a last ref- 
uge for a feudalistic form of Nazi-fascism. 

I do not intend this analysis of postwar Latin 
America to be critical of the Latin Americans 
For them and their culture I have a 
profound affection of long standing. The future 


themselves. 


of Latin America will undoubtedly be very great. 
Decade after decade, the population of Latin 
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America will increase at a faster rate than that of 
the United States. Hydroelectric development and 
atomic energy will make the Latin American cities 
of tomorrow the envy of the world. The univer- 
sities of Latin America will begin to take on lead- 
ership in many fields. Both science and philosophy 
will flourish. One of the most characteristic as- 
pects of Latin-American life, the organized stu- 
dents whose concern with social, political, and ec- 
onomic questions manifests itself at a relatively 
tender age, constitutes one of the greatest reser- 
voirs of intelligent leadership consecrated to the 
public welfare. 

The Spanish genius never came to full flower in 
the Iberian peninsula. That flowering will take 
place in Latin America when the shackles of illit- 
eracy, military domination, and latifundismo have 
been removed. Inherently, the Iberian genius is 
very great, but even its spokesmen realize that it 
will never be fully manifested except by active 
contact with both the Anglo-Saxon and the Slavic 
cultures. The Chinese also may have a significant 
contribution to the future of Latin America. 
There will some day be a great trade between the 
west coast of Latin America and the east coast of 
Asia. 

Most civilizations have reached the apex of their 
culture as a result of hybrid vigor in a rich soil. 
The greatest modern examples of this are Latin 
America, the United States, and Russia. All three 
are a composite of several races and cultures. All 
three have tremendous undeveloped natural re- 
sources. All three can greatly stimulate each oth- 
er. The Latin tradition exalts hierarchy and law 
with great emphasis on art. The Anglo-Saxon tra- 


dition is liberty with great emphasis on practical 
science through industrial and social organiz; ‘ion. 
The Russian tradition is the general welfare, ob- 
tained, if need be, by dictatorship. Each tradition 
has a different origin and is reflected in singulariy 
rich language. But each tradition, by different 
routes, is making efforts to move toward the same 
ultimate objective —the physical and spiritual 
welfare of the common man. In the case of Rus- 
sia, even though some leaders may still feel it nec- 
essary to express unconcern with spiritual matters, 
the fundamentally mystic, religious nature of the 
Slavic peoples has apparently never actually been 
overcome and bids fair to manifest itself as power- 
fully in the future as it has in times past. 

In order that the three cultures may affect each 
other most fruitfully there should be, as soon as 
practicable, free interchange of students under 
some type of international scholarship committee. 
We need thousands of men and women who un- 
derstand all three cultures by reason of speaking 
all three languages and knowing the work of the 
leading artists, scientists, and philosophers in the 
three cultures. The Anglo-Saxon soul is a partial 
soul. So also is the Slavic soul and the Latin Amer- 
ican soul. In the new age, none of us can afford the 
luxury of three souls; but I hope, as we approach 
the great world of the future, that there will be 
thousands of people in North and South America 
and on the continent of Asia who speak each oth- 
er’s language and understand the three cultures as 
they work resolutely and joyously for the material 
and spiritual welfare of all human beings every- 
where in the world. 








Education for Journalism: Vocational, General, or Professional? 


BY WILBUR L. SCHRAMM 


SOCIETY DEMANDS that the men who minister to 
its health be in the highest sense of the word pro- 
fessional men — professionally trained, profession- 
al in their ethics, professionally responsible. So- 
ciety demands professional training and _profes- 
sional conduct of the men who minister to its needs 
in legal matters. The fact that society demands 
less of the men who minister through news to its 
knowledge and attitudes is one of the great and 
dangerous inconsistencies that give shape to the 
twentieth century. 

Health, of course, is something a man feels. 
Law is something that affects what he pays, what 
he owns, what he can do. Attitudes are harder to 
touch and measure, and the average man seldom 
thinks about how they come or change. The news 
process may look to him like a mechanical act of 
carrying fact to paper. He has no idea how much 
human handling it takes to get a story from India 
to Iowa, and how much interpretation is involved 
in telling a man in Dubuque exactly what hap- 
pened in Calcutta, and why, and what it means. 

But Goebbels knew, and made use of the knowl- 
edge. And many a newsman knows, and is con- 
cerned. For today news is forcing its importance 
on us. The so-called social science lag from which 
we are suffering is to no small degree an informa- 
tional lag. The mistrust which now exists among 
nations comes in no little part from the lack of 
free and frank communication. If we are going 
to live in peace, we have to understand the Rus- 
sians, and they us. If we are going to live as good 
citizens in a complex society with a huge and ram- 
bling government, we have to know far more 
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about society and government than good citizens 
had to know a century ago. If we are going to 
live efficiently and safely in the same world as Los 
Alamos, we must understand the implications of 
modern science before it shakes the roof down on 
our heads. The responsibility is squarely on us and 
on the newsman. And if ever in the history of the 
world we have been in need of newsmen broadly 
and deeply trained and aware of their power and 
responsibility as professional men, we shall need 
them even more in the next twenty-five years 
when — it is hardly an exaggeration to say — the 
very existence of man may depend on the quality 
of communication on the earth. 

But how do we make such professional news- 
men? We know they are made, rather than born. 
They are made by a combination of education, ex- 
perience, and social demand. The last is impor- 
tant. We have to assume that society will demand 
truly professional newsmen, as it demanded truly 
professional physicians. If it does not, then ail our 
talk of training them is academic twaddle. 
Throughout their short history, schools of journal- 
ism have tried to train up a little better newsmen 
than society demanded, but there is a practical 
limit to the width of this gap. We have to as- 
sume, in what I am going to say, that education 
for journalism and society’s demands on journal- 
ism will interact in the years to come so as to 
raise the level of each. And only on that basis 
can we talk about the kind of education and ex- 
perience that will give us the kind of newsmen 
we need. 

Three skeins have always run through the pat- 
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tern of education for journalism: vocational edu- 
cation, general education, and something apart 
from either which we can call professional educa- 
tion. 

The first problem of the schools of journalism 
was to prove themselves practical, which, at bot- 
tom, meant vocational. There was serious and 
widespread doubt that a school could help a boy 
become a nmewspaperman. Many newspapermen 
who had never been to schools of journalism and 
some educators who had never been to a newspa- 
per expressed this doubt in scornful and biting 
language which is still quoted in some quarters as 
the general opinion of the working press. But it 
is no longer so. The schools have proved their 
case. With a long record of working success, with 
their graduates in key positions in practically ev- 
ery field of mass communication, with nine out of 
ten newspapers now preferring to hire journalism 
graduates if they can get them, the schools have 
passed beyond the need of proving their practi- 
cality. 

For many years now the question how practical? 
has been heard less often than how good? The 
schools have strengthened their ties to general edu- 
cation, and especially to the social sciences. As 
medicine is applied natural science, so journalism 
kas been conceived in many schools as applied so- 
cial science. These schools have drawn to their 
faculties newspapermen who are also well trained 
in political science, sociology, and economics. As 
in the early years they had moved away from the 
theoretical classroom toward the practical news- 
room, so more recently they have moved back 
again toward what Henry Watterson, the great 
Louisville editor, called the study of “perspectives, 
principles, causes and effects, probable impressions 
and consequences.” 

Within the last twelve months the young 
schools of journalism have undertaken a step in 
educational development which schools of law and 
medicine took only after many centuries of exis- 
tence. As the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism in the earlier years 
of education for journalism specified five years’ 


practical experience for its teachers and “practi- 
cal” courses like reporting and copyreading for 
its students; as the schools built up laboratories 
which brilliantly reproduced many of the condi- 
tions of practical newspaper work; as they en- 
gaged in frequent teaching-demonstrations of prac- 
ticality such as sending a crew of students to put 
out one issue of a paper — so now the association 
has thrown its energies and its finances behind a 
program of accreditation, under which schools of 
journalism will submit themselves to the test of 
outside examiners on certain professional stand- 
ards. This program, which has the hearty concur- 
rence of five newspaper associations and the finan- 
cial aid of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, is a brave and challeng- 
ing step, with immense possibilities for upgrading 
the teaching of journalism. And although for the 
most part the schools have been modest about 
claiming professional status for themselves, and 
aloof from the cases in which the professionalism 
or nonprofessionalism of reporters had to be deter- 
mined by a court in order to decide whether they 
came within the provisions of the wage-hour laws, 
still the direction of this new program is clear. It 
is toward making education for journalism, in the 
same sense as education for law and education for 
medicine, professional education. 

This is therefore a good time to ask just what 
professional education for journalism means. 

Measuring sticks for professional education have 
always been the three learned professions — law, 
medicine, and theology. Their educational pro- 
grams have included five elements: 

1. A body of subject matter peculiar to the 
profession — the body of the laws, the science of 
medicine, the sum of theological doctrine. 

2. A supervised opportunity for the student to 
practice many of the skills peculiar to the profes- 
sion. This has been most notably true of medi- 
cine, with its clinical classes and its interneship, 
but true also to a lesser extent in law and theology. 

3. A final test of the student’s knowledge by 
examiners outside the school — the state medical 
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examination, the bar examination, the examination 
preceding ordination. 

4. A high sense of ethical responsibility to the 
public, and especially to clients served. 

5. A friendly, cooperative, and mutually help- 
ful relation with practicing members of the pro- 
fession; and development of the school as a center 
of learning and a primary source of contribution 
to knowledge within the profession. 

Of these elements, I think it is fair to say that 
education for journalism has so far done best with 
number two (practice), and next best with num- 
ber four (ethics). The schools have been keenly 
aware of the importance of number five, have in 
general established excellent working relationships 
with the press, and have recently made long strides 
toward the development of research. In this re- 
spect, it must be admitted, however, that they still 
have long strides to take. A friendly critic of ed- 
ucation for journalism said recently, more in sor- 
row than in anger, that if medical schools had 
made no more research contribution to their pro- 
fession than journalism schools to journalism, the 
chief medical therapy might still be the letting of 
blood. It is impossible to deny this, and yet it is 
only fair to point out that medicine was taught 
even before newspapers existed. The very empha- 
sis on practicality, so necessary in the first years 
of the schools, has itself slowed down the hiring 
and developing of scholars able to do basic research 
in communication. A distinguished communica- 
tion research man is more likely to be a Ph.D. in 
psychology, economics, politics, sociology, history, 
or philosophy, than a city editor; and the years 
spent acquiring competence as one often conflict 
with the years required for competence in the 
other. George Gallup was drawn into commercial 
research soon after he developed his incalculably 
valuable readership survey method as a doctoral 
dissertation in psychology at the University of 


Iowa. Neil Borden’s penetrating researches on 


newspaper advertising were all done at the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. The plain 
fact is that research types like Gallup and Borden 
were luxuries for the schools of journalism in their 





early and hyperpractical years. As the schools have 
grown older, they have been able to shift their 
centers of gravity away from the junior year — 
and reporting and copyreading — toward the 
graduate years, and advanced study and research. 
One school of journalism was able to lend a jour- 
nalism teacher-political scientist during the war 
— to head the government’s analysis of newspaper 
opinion. Another school has established a bureau 
of audience research with a well-known psycholo- 
gist as its head. How far developments of this 
kind go in the next years will be an important 
measure of how far the schools go toward becom- 
ing truly professional. 

Element number three —a licensing examina- 
tion for newspaper workers —has several times 
been proposed, and as often rejected. Licensing is 
a red word ‘to all good newspaper men. The right 
to license implies also the right to take away a li- 
cense. The right to withdraw licenses could lead 
to control of the press. But there is yet another 
reason why a general licensing examination has 
never taken hold in the field of journalism, and 
the reason is suggested by the often asked ques- 
tion, ‘““What would you test them on?” 

It is a fair question. Forgetting for the moment 
that journalism schools now have to prepare stu- 
dents for many communication fields, let us try 
to answer it fairly for one field — editorial jour- 
nalism. What do we expect of a future profes- 
sional man in editorial journalism? 

I doubt very much that we should waste valu- 
able examination time to find out whether he can 
write a news story, untangle a page of copy, or 
compose a satisfactory headline. We are looking 
for something deeper than that. We want the can- 
didate to be a man of intelligence, ethics, and ac- 
curacy. But his college record will tell us all we 
need to know about the first and the last of these, 
and the other is somewhat intangible for examina- 
tion purposes. We want him to be able to write, 
but exactly what do we mean by that? We are 
not looking for the qualities of a belles-lettrist so 
much as for the qualities of an intelligent, in- 
formed man. He can’t “write writing”; we should 
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like to know what he can write. In fact, one of 
the things we should be most interested in know- 
ing about him is what he knows, how well he un- 
derstands, what is his attitude toward fact and in- 
vestigation, what he can contribute to a fact he 
observes. 

Medical examiners often get that information 
about their candidates by asking a question in a 
single word — for example, “milk.” If the pros- 
pective doctor can discuss the production of milk, 
the chemistry of milk, the bacteriology of milk, 
milk as a food, milk as a carrier of disease, the care 
and distribution of milk as a social problem, and 
the various clinical and therapeutic aspects of 
milk, and organize all this material logically and 
effectively, he demonstrates to that extent profes- 
sional competence. 

If we were to ask some similar questions of our 
prospective editorial newspaper man, what would 
Schizo- 
Richard 


Wagner? Atomic energy? Crime? Sunspot? Tel- 


we ask him? Taxation? Communism? 


phrenia? Professionalism in athletics? 
evision? Whereas the medical student’s questions 
would all be concerned with the physical func- 
tion, malfunction, and treatment of man, the jour- 
nalism student’s questions would wander as wide 
as the universe. This is perhaps the essential dif- 
ference between professional education for jour- 
nalism and education for the three learned profes- 
sions. It brings us back to element number one in 
the list of professional qualities: whereas law, med- 
icine, and theology each has a body of codified 
fact and doctrine, fairly well delineated and con- 
ceded to belong specifically to cach profession 
alone, journalism has organized as yet no such 
large central body of subject matter. Anything 
that opens windows on the modern world is jour- 
nalism’s subject matter. Education for journalism 
rests in a way that law, medicine, and theology do 
‘ not, on general education. 

I should like to suggest that education for jour- 
nalism is general education’s greatest challenge — 
and lest it be misunderstood, let me say that by 
; general education I mean education in the spirit 
| of the liberal arts, based on principles and values 
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and a wide view of knowledge, and aimed at per- 
spective, understanding, and broad competence. 
Who in all society has more need than the profes- 
sional communicator for the qualities which gen- 
eral education is intended to evoke — the qualities 
which the commission on liberal education of the 
Association of American Colleges described in 
terms of persons who are “literate and articulate 
in verbal discourse, in the language of the arts, 
and in the symbolic languages of science; informed 
concerning their physical, social, and spiritual en- 
vironment and concerning their relationship there- 
to as individuals; sensitive to all the values that en- 
dow life with meaning and significance; and able 
to understand the present in the perspective of the 
past and the future, and to decide and act as re- 
sponsible moral beings”? The late Dean Eric Al- 
len transposed some of these qualities into newspa- 
per terms. What we are looking for, he said, is 
the kind of newspaperman “whose economics are 
sound and accurate, whose views on political sci- 
ence are tough-minded, vivid, consistent and real- 
istic, whose sociology is humane but based on re- 
gard for evidence and immune from the contagion 
of waves of emotionalism, whose history is un- 
sentimental, and who has learned the difficult pe- 
culiar technique of the high-class journalist that 
enables him to keep up with the best scientific 
and humanistic thought of his time.” 

I should like to suggest, too, that general edu- 
cation has not always been meeting that need. If 
it had, there would be need for fewer courses in 
journalism. It is hardly necessary now to dispute 
the old canard that courses in journalism are 
“merely technical” courses. As E. E. Slosson said, 
as early as 1910, “if a school of journalism is to 
teach merely how to buy white paper cheap and 
sell smudged paper dear, or to give training in the 
arts of painless interviewing and of composing 
headlines of tweny-five letters always containing 
a verb, it is indeed not worth while.” But as ev- 
ery curricular study of journalism schools has 
shown, only a small part of courses in journalism 
are devoted to such matters. The chief concern of 
journalism courses has been, as Willard G. Bleyer 
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said, to “teach students how to think straight 
about what is going on in the world at large and 
how to apply what they have learned to under- 
standing and interpreting the day’s news.” In oth- 
er words, a good deal of general education is being 
taught under the name of journalism, and journal- 
ism deans and directors, to a man, would be de- 
lighted if they could hand over to the directors 
of general education courses the responsibility for 
such teaching. 

I do not think general education can accomplish 
what journalism needs from it with four survey 
courses, or with the kind of teaching that is tradi- 
tionally given to survey courses. I don’t think 
general education can do the job in two years. 
I suspect that truly professional education for 
journalism must be based on four years conceived 
and planned in the spirit of general education, 
and taught with the enthusiasm of a major depart- 
ment. If the teachers assigned to general educa- 
tion cannot teach that way, the journalism schools 
must sooner or later find their own teachers to do 
it. It is to be hoped that this does not happen, and 
that the prejournalism student will have the widest 
possible run of the university. He should have 
areas opened to him without departmental barriers. 
He should be permitted to follow “civilization” 
majors — American civilization, Asiatic civiliza- 
tion, South American civilization, and the like. 
Natural science should open its doors to students 
who will never be research men but will interpret 
research to nonscientists. A truly great major in 
the great books should be available with every 
book and every seminar focussed on the basic prob- 
lems as they affect today’s world. 

It may be true that professional education for 
journalism in the next twenty years will stand or 
fall on the quality of the general education that 
goes into it. But it is certainly true that the qual- 
ity of education for journalism in the next twenty 
years will be one of the greatest tests of whether 
general education in this country deserves to stand 
or fall. 

Even advocates of the most “practical” educa- 
tion for journalism are not likely to dispute the 


importance of general education to the student of 
journalism. But some are here likely to make an 
unwarranted assumption. Because journalism rests 
more largely than the learned professions on gen- 
eral education, because it has no such body of dis- 
tinctive subject matter as they have, and because 
it does not license its practitioners, they will say 
that education for journalism cannot be profes- 
sional education. I submit that this is neither a 
discerning nor a productive way to think about 
the subject. 

In the matter of licensing, it must be apparent 
that the schools themselves are taking over much 
of the obligation. The schools as they furnish an 
ever larger percentage of communication employ- 
ees, must be prepared to select and certify their 
graduates in the same spirit that a state board ex- 
amines lawyers or doctors. It is a solemn obliga- 
tion to the profession, and wisely based on a pro- 
gram of accreditation. 

As for professional subject matter, the differ- 
ence between journalism and the three learned pro- 
fessions is one of degree and age, rather than kind. 
That can be made clearer by describing another 
line of development in education for journalism. 

Schools of journalism were at first newspaper 
schools. Joseph Pulitzer cautioned specifically 
against teaching advertising or publishing at Co- 
lumbia. But before long, the schools had to teach 
advertising to prospective newspaper advertising 
managers and owners. There followed naturally 
the preparation of students for advertising agen- 
cies and the advertising units of stores and fac- 
tories. All this interest in the communication 
business led a number of schools to teach publica- 
tion management. This included the law of the 
press — and later the law of all the communica- 
tion fields. Magazines wanted well-trained editor- 
ial and business help. So did the wire services. 
When radio came along, it turned soon to the 
schools for its newsmen. The schools set up a ra- 
dio cooperative council parallel to their newspaper 
council. Public relations firms began to ask for 
journalism school products. Schools found they 
needed to teach typography and design. In their 
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research programs they found that any important 
problem soon spilled over the edges of one medium 
into others. This was particularly true in dealing 
with audience problems, with the formation and 
changing of public opinion, and with the new 
electronic media — facsimile, FM, and television. 
And so by the most natural kind of evolution, 
schools of journalism have developed so as to con- 
cern themselves with practically the whole field 
of mass communication. 

As the legal process is the focus of the profes- 
sional education of a lawyer, so is the communica- 
tive process the focus of the professional education 
of a journalist. As law can be studied either at the 
level of a real estate abstract or the interpretation 
of a national constitution, so also can communica- 
tion be studied at levels as different as the writing 
of a news lead and the way in which ideas get to 
acommunity. As education for journalism grows 
older and rises toward professional estate, it will 
fill in those higher levels of communication study. 
Then communication in its every aspect will be- 
come a distinctive body of subject matter for jour- 
nalism. It may be less in extent than the central 
subject matter of law, medicine, or theology, but 
it will be a functional, an honorable, and an im- 
portant core of study. And it will gain stature 
and meaning because it will rest on solid founda- 
tions of general education and practical experience. 

I think this is a picture, not of pseudo-profes- 
sional education, but of professional education in 
its youth, with much development still ahead. 
And I submit that the true answer to the ques- 
tion with which this paper began — Education 
for journalism: vocational, general, or profession- 
al? — is that neither vocational nor general educa- 
tion is enough, but that they must be incorpo- 
rated into the spirit and background of a truly 
professional education. 

I want to suggest the kind of professional school 
that might develop out of these young institu- 
tions. I say might because there will undoubtedly 
be different kinds of schools to meet different needs 
and take advantage of different beginnings; jour- 
nalism will undoubtedly have to be taught on sev- 





eral levels, of which this is only one. And fur- 
thermore, I am no seventh son of a seventh son, 
and claim no special clairvoyance. 

1. In the first place, it will be a school of com- 
munication. Whether it is called that, or made 
part of such a communications center as we are 
creating at lowa, is a matter of little importance. 
But it will be set up so that the mass media can be 
studied with the closest possible interreference. 
That is only good sense. Press, radio, and pictures 
are today interlocked and interdependent. The 
new electronic media are blurring even such divi- 
sion lines as remain. A top man in any of the 
On the 
level of ethics, public opinion, and audience re- 


media now needs to know other media. 


search, problems soon cease to be media problems 
and become communication problems. Therefore, 
the concern of this school must be all mass com- 
munication. 

2. Whether it is organized as a part of the uni- 
versity and called a school, or in connection with 
the university and called an institute, it will cer- 
tainly be a graduate school. It will have to be, to 
leave room for the amount of general education 
which will be required. It will probably follow 
upon a four-year undergraduate course, conceived 
in the spirit of general education. The graduate 
professional school itself will probably be followed 
by a professional interneship. 

3. If the professional work is to be as meaning- 
ful as possible, it must combine the knowledge, 
interest, and effort of student, practitioner, and 
scholar. A number of practicing newspaper, ra- 
dio, and advertising men will probably be in the 
classes — some of them on fellowships like the 
Niemann grant, others returning for short re- 
fresher courses, still others taking classes while 
they work. The faculty, I suspect, will be differ- 
ent from present journalism school faculties in 
that it will contain a larger proportion of men 
from fields allied to journalism. Many schools have 
already hired lawyers and political scientists; a 
few, psychologists. This school will certainly have 


an economist and a sociologist; it may have one or 
more natural scientists. It will probably have a 
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historian and a philosopher. Regrettable though _ sities to use the summer of the junior year — quite Th 
it was that no practical newspapermen were cho- apart from the credits required for the four years stu 
sen to serve on the Luce-Hutchins commission on of general education — for a concentrated fifteen- | the 
freedom of the press, still that choice has its week introduction to working journalism, and tecl 
meaning for schools of journalism; and what so- then follow it by a period of experience in the stat 
cial scientists, historians, and philosophers could summer after graduation. If the university hasa | sho 
contribute to a study of press freedom, they can professional newspaper like The Daily Iowan or an 
also contribute to the professional study of com- the Columbia Missourian, the student can serve tha 
munication — if they are well grounded, by ex- his interneship on it; and similarly with the sev- | ing 
perience and interest, in communication. eral teaching radio stations operated by univer- the 

4. In choosing his courses during the years of sities. fro: 
general education, the student will have the advice 6. Fewer students will be admitted than jour- | sult 
of the journalism school, but will nof major in nalism schools now take. The schools will not be | pro 
journalism. He will probably have an interdepart- able to run mass programs. They must select their , 1 
mental major. To save time for this, all possible students as carefully as medical schools select | wor 
journalism will be removed from the undergrad- _ theirs. | sche 
uate curriculum. The student will be free to take 7. Most of the graduate classes will be seminars. mig 


a course in the history of journalism (or commu- Some of these will be in basic subjects which ev- } nar: 
nication) which will emphasize the changing re-  eryone will take — communication law, communi- | V 


lation of the media to society and government, cation and government, public opinion, the ethics V 


the problems that have arisen and how they have of communication, the economics of communica- } Gol 
been met, and the growth of the problems com- tion, communication and world affairs. Others nig 
municators face today. He may take a course in’ will permit the student to strike out in a line of | cow 
the history and practice of printing and design, in his own interest — perhaps to study management, V 
order better to understand the basic medium. He _ or advertising, or to get ready to write about fi- thei 
may spend one or more summers working on a nance or science or national politics, or to learn to ¥ 
newspaper or a radio station. But during those be a research man. He will have a chance for as is 
years his relation to the school of journalism will much extracurricular practical experience as he able 
be largely an extracurricular one. He will go there wants, and especially in the media with which he | _leve 
for advice. He will find the school, let us hope, is unfamiliar. The capstone of his professional V 
a live center of modern thought and inquiry. He — study will be a dissertation, but before he receives of f 
will go to it for lectures, forums, press confer- his degree he will serve a professional interneship WV 
ences. He will find visiting newspapermen, radio of at least six months, and be recommended both ness 
men, advertising men there, and will have a chance by his employer and faculty of the school. W 
to ask them questions. But that will be outside 8. Fellowships will enable talented students to the : 
classes. His courses, during those years, will be spend a year in a foreign country or in the nation’s for | 
nontechnical ones which open windows for him capital, or otherwise to get ready for a special job. W 
on the world in which he lives. 9. Research and the inquiring spirit will bulk 193¢ 

5. Before he is admitted to the professional large in the program of the school, because com- | and 
school of journalism, it would be well for him to munication has not long been studied scientifically, } = W 
have some newspaper or radio experience. This is and most of the important answers are still to be new: 
important for his own orientation and as a test of found. The spirit of the school’s research will be | = W 
his promise. This is not the place to go into de- akin to the spirit of medical research — to bring | to © 


tail on how such a plan as this might be worked the latest scientific findings to the profession, and H 


out, but it might seem desirable to some univer- through the profession to be of help to the public. 
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The school will make readership and readability 
studies available at cost to all the publications in 
the area the school serves. It will make the latest 
techniques in audience study available to the radio 
stations. It will give demonstration clinics and 
short courses throughout the year. It will publish 
an experimental newspaper to try out the ideas 
that may go into tomorrow’s paper. It will be try- 
ing out the new electronic media — what will be 
the new ones, by then? —and communicators 
from all over the nation will be watching the re- 
sults. For some of the students the program of the 
professional school will merge into the doctorate. 

10. In order to indicate the kind of work which 
would be done by the students in this sort of 
school, I want to suggest a few questions that 
might conceivably be discussed in the basic semi- 
nars: 

What are the signs of a free society? 

Why do people buy more Luckies than Old 
Golds? (Which if we could answer it fully, 
night tell us more about advertising than all the 
courses in the curriculum.) 

Where do the people in a small lowa town get 
their facts about Russia? 

When is an editor justified in suppressing news? 

How can material be made readily understand- 
able for an audience of eighth grade educational 
level? 

What is the difference between a Russian’s idea 
of free press, and ours? 

What is a newspaper’s relation to the other busi- 
ness of a community? 

What is the psychological difference between 
the spoken word and the printed word as a vehicle 
for news? 

What light does the press-radio war of the 
1930’s throw on future relations of newspapers 
and radio stations? 

What is good and what is bad about dwindling 
newspaper competition? 

What are FM, facsimile, and television going 
to mean to newspapers? 

How far is it desirable for the government to 
go in regulating communication? 





This kind of professional school is not a dream 
impossible of attainment. Mostly its attainment 
depends on the schools themselves — on the kind 
of faculties they are able and willing to assemble, 
and whether some of them are willing to empha- 
size this kind of program over their specialized 
undergraduate programs which attract so many 
students. But it depends also on the universities 
— whether they are willing to spend considerably 
more to educate considerably fewer students for 
journalism. And in very large measure it depends 
on the profession — how seriously they want their 
employees to have the status of professional men, 
and how far they will go in paying for profes- 
sionally trained employees. I can’t imagine any 
first-class newspaper, radio station, or advertising 
agency not wanting an employee so trained, but 
I can imagine creaks and groans from the direc- 
tion of the cash register when the new employee 
begins to talk about an income comparable to that 
of other professional men. The timing is an eco- 
nomic, almost as much as an educational, problem. 
No practical educator would suggest that this 
graduate professional program now meets the needs 
and means of the small newspapers of America. 
For such important and influential markets, un- 
dergraduate training will have to be available, at 
least for a long time. And when a change is made, 
the aid and cooperation of the profession will be 
absolutely necessary. The experience of medical 
schools was that they could not attain true pro- 
fessional stature until the profession took a deter- 
mined stand on raising the educational level of 
physicians as a class. And even then it took 
twenty-five years! 

In justice to my colleagues, I want to point 
out one fact to which anyone who thinks about 
education for ,ournalism comes sooner or later: 

The oldest school of journalism is not quite 
forty years old! 

Forty years is but a second in the history of 
human communication. It is only a few minutes 
beside the long history of medical schools and law 
schools. Even in this period when time has be- 
come so relative that a teacher on my campus re- 
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ceived a freshman theme about a certain man who 
“made himself immortal for a few years” — even 
in these times forty years is educational youth. 
The schools are young, their first graduates are 
still living, some of their first teachers are still 
teaching. They are trying to do in forty years 
what law and medicine did in eight centuries. 
They are trying to build on the foundations of 


Missouri in 1908 what the other schools have built 
on the foundations of Bologna and Salamanca. 
And yet I observe no tendency in the schools of 
journalism to excuse themselves on the ground of 
youth. Rather, they are finding it a reason to hur- 
ry, to catch up with need. For any newsman, 
looking around the world, can see that the dead- 
line is near! 
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How About General Education for Teachers? 


BY KARL W. BIGELOW 


CONTEMPORARY concern with general education 
is fully shared by those who are specially charged 
with the responsibility of preparing teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools. This is as 
it should be. Prospective teachers are no different 
from other college undergraduates with respect to 
the basic needs that general education is designed 
to meet. In their case, however, it is particularly 
important that such needs should be well cared 
for. These persons are destined to exercise an un- 
usual influence on boys and girls of succeeding 
generations, to share indeed in the future work of 
general education. A good general education has 
for them not only a general but also a professional 
significance. 

That all this is fully recognized by leaders in 
teacher education deserves some special emphasis, 
for the notion is widespread in academic circles 
that such persons are continually pressing for an 
increase in professional courses at the expense of 
those of broad general value. The Harvard report 
on General Education in a Free Society expresses 
this misapprehension — among others — in the 
passage in which it undertakes to deal with teacher 
education. The authors declare: 


The reproach commonly expressed by college people is that, 
as a result of their training, teachers are badly educated even 
in the subjects which they teach, much more so in other 
subjects. The reason given is that their training, brief in any 
case, is largely taken up with methods, psychology, and ad- 
ministration — with anything, in short, except the subject 
to be taught. And schools of education, it is said, sink deeper 
and deeper into these bad habits. . 
cism goes on, they have falsely persuaded the legislatures of 
Most states to make these technical subjects a prerequisite 


. . Still worse, the criti- 


to the teaching license —a clinching deterrent to entering 
upon teaching with a sound general background. The reply 
- is that the 
growth of our educational system has brought into the 


of experts on education and some teachers . . 


schools crowds of students so immensely varied in abilities 
and outlooks that the chief problem today is less to know 
the subject which you teach than to know what to teach 
and how to teach it. Education, in this view, is essentially 
2 matter of social planning. Hence the emphasis on methods, 
In addition, there is the commonly suppressed assumption 
that, in view of the numbers of teachers necessary, they 
could not all be of the highest talent and accordingly the 
best that could be done would be to make up by knowledge 
of method what might be lacking in native endowment and 
general cultivation.? 


It is evident that the Harvard Committee was 
striving to make a fair statement of opposing 
points of view in this passage. It also wished to 
be fair in judging the issues, for it added that “‘as 
usual, both sides have much to be said for them.” ? 
Yet what it had to say conveys an impression that 
is almost wholly mistaken. Correction would be 
justified if only because of the distinction of the 
authors of the passage, and the notable circulation 
and influence that their report has achieved. It is 
all the more called for because the views expressed 
are undoubtedly widely held among college and 
university faculties. 

The gist of the argument can be reduced to the 
following statements: (1) the period of teacher 


‘preparation is all too brief; (2) students prepar- 


ing to teach are required to devote almost all of 
the time available to professional courses; (3) 


1 Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free So- 
ciety (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1945), pp. 23-24. 
2 Ibid., p. 24. 
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there consequently is little room for the study of 
subjects to be taught and virtually none for gen- 
eral education; (4) all this is becoming more and 
more true; (5) experts on education would admit 
these to be statements of fact and argue that the 
situation as described is necessary and desirable. 
Actually, none of these statements will stand up 
under examination. 

Teachers may still be admitted to practice in 
many states after a period of preparation that is 
undoubtedly too brief, but improvement in this 
respect has been steady and striking in recent dec- 
ades.° The situation twenty-five years ago was in- 
deed deplorable. At that time there were some 
teaching positions in thirty states for which no re- 
quirements whatever were specified. In fourteen 
others some appointments required no more than 
high school graduation, while in the remaining 
four the minimum demand was for less than a 
year of college level training. 

But following the First World War reforms 
came rapidly. Not only did the states generally 
stiffen their requirements but many school sys- 
tems set standards in advance of those of the states 
in which they were located. Individual teachers, 
moreover, often voluntarily continued their prep- 
aration beyond that which would meet existing 
minimum demands. What was happening was re- 
vealed by the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers which was carried out in the early 
thirties. This survey showed that 74 percent of 
the nation’s elementary school teachers at the time 
had had at least two years of college education 
and that 10 percent had earned at least a bachelor’s 
degree That degree, or better, was then held by 
$7 percent of the junior and 85 percent of the 
senior high school teachers.‘ 

The authors of the National Survey, in 1935, 
recommended the immediate application in every 
state of a requirement of at least four years of col- 
lege preparation for high school teachers, and it 
urged that the same standard be set for teachers 
for the elementary schools as soon as possible.® By 
1946 notable strides had been taken in the direc- 
tion of realizing these recommendations. In that 





year all but two states were insisting that every 
would-be secondary school teacher must possess at 
least a bachelor’s degree, and five states — to say 
nothing of the District of Columbia and many 
cities — were stipulating that a candidate must 
have completed one year of graduate work. Eight- 
een states were requiring college graduation in the 
case of all elementary school teachers, while twelve 
more were offering special recognition to such 
teachers as could meet this standard. 

In June of 1946 the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education, 
having both elementary and secondary schools in 
mind, flatly declared that “teachers adequate for 
our times cannot be prepared in less than four col- 
It immediately added that “the 
trend toward five-year programs for both second- 


legiate years,” 


ary and elementary school teachers deserves en- 
couragement where practical considerations permit 
it to operate, and this without distinction as to 
whether those persons are to teach in urban or 


» 6 


rural communities. “Five years of collegiate 
and university experience,” the commission argued, 
“is certainly not too much if a teacher’s general 
education is to be adequately advanced, if a suffi- 
cient grounding in particular subjects is to be at- 
tained, if the necessary understanding of child 
growth and development and of society and the 
community are to be achieved, and if a suitable 
amount of direct experience in conjunction with 
classroom study is to be had.” * In expressing these 
views the commission, itself made up predomi- 
nately of “experts in education,” had no doubt 
that it spoke for such experts generally. 

Out of the many additional items of evidence 


3 There was, of course, a marked setback during the war 
due to the desperate shortage of teachers of every sort, but 
it must be presumed that this was a temporary phenomenon. 

+E. S. Evenden, Summary and Interpretation, Vol. VI of 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Bulletin 
1933, No. 10, U. S. Office of Education (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1935), pp. 37, 49. 

5 [bid., p- 66. 

® Commission on Teacher Education: The Improvement 
of Teacher Education (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1946), p. 113. 

7 Ibid., p. 105, 
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relating to the length of teacher preparation that 
might be presented only one more will be offered. 
That has to do with the rapid metamorphosis of 
the American normal school, during the past quar- 
ter century, into a four- or even five-year degree- 
1944-45 the United 
States Office of Education listed 197 four-year 


granting institution. In 
teachers colleges (thirteen of them Negro institu- 
tions), and seven four-year normal schools. Oniy 
fifteen normal schools with a briefer course of 
study were named, and of these approximately half 
were specializing in the preparation of teachers of 
special subjects or for private schools.* Of course 
many teachers colleges still offer diplomas based on 
two or three years of study but the number and 
proportion of their students who take advantage of 
this provision has been rapidly declining. In 1942 
the secretary of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges reported that in the previous 
year approximately 78 percent of the graduates of 
the association’s 185 member institutions had com- 
pleted a four-year course and earned a bachelor’s 
degree. Fifteen years before, that statement could 
have been made regarding only 22 percent of the 
graduates of the same institutions.® 

Several conclusions can now be drawn with re- 
spect to the charge that the period of teacher prep- 
aration is too brief. Assuming four years to be the 
minimum tolerable length for such a period, the 


charge is just in the case of a proportion of ele- 


mentary school teachers. But that proportion has 
been declining rapidly and can be expected to be- 
come virtually invisible within another decade or 
two. Already it is all but impossible for high 
school teachers to win appointment without a 


bachelor’s degree; and increasingly a year of grad- 
g Sly ay § 


uate study is required. Professional educators over- 
whelmingly favor these trends. 


But the lengthening of the period of teacher 
preparation will not result in teachers obtaining a 
sound general education if, as the Harvard report 
implies, the experts on education can be counted 

‘ on to seize the additional time for more “methods, 
psychology, and administration,” “falsely persuad- 


ing the legislatures” — as they have allegedly done 
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in the past — to abet them in their dark design. 


Let us, therefore, now look at the facts relating 
to this second charge. 

It may at once be admitted that specialists in 
teacher education consider that professional ele- 
ments are indispensable in any sound program for 
the preparation of teachers. A good teacher will 
possess an understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment, and of the nature and problems of 
community and broader social existence; he will 
have some ideas about the purposes of education 
and of educational institutions; he will know how 
to help plan a curriculum and how to work with 
children so that a maximum of learning ensues; 
he will be able to evaluate both the progress of 
particular students and also the effectiveness of 
his own work; he will be an effective cooperator 
with his colleagues in promoting steady improve- 
ment in the educational program of his school. It 
really seems unnecessary to argue either the sound- 
ness of these statements or the notion that some- 
thing can and should be done by the colleges to 
help ensure the existence of teachers of the sort 
envisaged. 

As a matter of fact the Harvard Committee 
does not suggest that there should be no profes- 
sional element whatever in a program oi teacher 
preparation; it only expresses the view that that 
element is likely to be too large. “No doubt some 
such requirements are beneficial,” it remarks, “— 
say, six or eight hours in practice teaching and ed- 
ucational psychology, instead of the sixteen or 
eighteen hours in these and other subjects now 


9? 10 


commonly asked. This seems an extraordinary 


statement. The committee evidently feels that on 
the difference between the two sets of figures it 


mentions hangs 


the possibility of a prospective 


5 Educational Directory, Part III, Colleges and Univer- 
sities (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944). 
9 Twenty-first Yearbook of the Association, 1942, p. 88. 
10 Op. cit., 
with that of another Harvard Committee which, reporting 


pp. 25-26. This statement may be compared 


in 1942 on The Training of Secondary Teachers (Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, Chaps. 5 and 6), recommended 
that twenty-eight hours of professional study be included in 
a program of teacher preparation, twelve at the undergrad- 


uate level and sixteen during a graduate year. 
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teacher’s getting an adequate general education, 
for it adds to the sentence just quoted the state- 
ment that “surely the hope of a sound general 
education is in teachers who are themselves gen- 
erally educated.” '* But can ten hours of differ- 
ence really have so fatal a significance? 

A four-year college program adds up to 128 
hours. If sixteen or eighteen hours are taken from 
this for professional courses a prospective teacher 
is still left with some 86 percent of his time for 
other types of study. The Harvard report itself 
recommends — for Harvard — that six out of six- 
teen courses —or 37.5 percent —be devoted to 
general education. Any college preparing teachers 
could adopt this recommendation for itself, require 
the amount of professional study that seems intol- 
erable to the committee, and nevertheless enable 
a student to devote nearly 50 percent of his effort 
to advanced subject-matter instruction. 

But would the experts in education be satisfied 
with such an arrangement? The final report of 
the Commission on Teacher Education offers a re- 
liable recent index as to their demands with re- 
spect to amount of professional study. ‘Strictly 
professional elements,” that body declares, “should 
be allocated from one-eighth to one-sixth of the 
time available in a four- or five-year program of 
That would mean, in the 


teacher preparation.” !* 
case of a four-year program, from sixteen to 
twenty-one hours. This is not very different from 
the higher figure mentioned by the Harvard Com- 
mittee, especially when the commission’s following 
statement is taken into account: “It is to be rec- 
ognized that there will be doubt as to whether 
some important elements should be classified as 
general or as professional education, and that ac- 
ceptable integrations may be worked out that 
cause the professional block to appear to exceed or 
to fall short of this proportion.” ** Elsewhere the 
commission, referring to its own deliberations, 
clarifies this statement: “It was . . . generally 
agreed that teachers need a special understanding 
of young persons with whom they work and also 
of the society for and in which they work. While 
these were seen as professional requirements it was 





also recognized that in part, at least, personal and 
social understanding had reasonable claims to being 
considered elements in general education.” ** In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Harvard report recommended for inclusion in 
Harvard’s program of general education courses 
in “American Democracy” and “Human Rela- 
tions” — both of which should prove profession- 
ally valuable to prospective teachers. 

But the argument should not be allowed to rest 
on the recommendations of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Reference may therefore be 
made to a study conducted under the sponsorship 
of the Southern University Conference and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools by twelve state directors of teacher edu- 
cation and certification.2® At least a thousand 
persons concerned with the education of teachers 
participated in the conferences held, between 1937 
and 1941, in connection with this study. There 
resulted an agreement subscribed to by all the 
state directors, approved by the sponsoring bodies, 
and formally accepted by ten state departments of 
education. That agreement specified that teachers 
for the secondary schools should be graduates of 
four-year colleges, and that their programs should 
include eighteen hours of professional subjects.’ 


11 Loc. cit. 

12 Op. cit., p. 116. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14 Op. cit., p. 89. These quotations from the commission 
may be compared with the recommendations of the three 
members of its staff —W. E. Armstrong, E. V. Hollis, and 
H. E. Davis — who reported particularly on The College and 
Teacher Education (Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944). These authors wrote: “. .. We should like to 
see some 80 or 85 percent of the undergraduate’s whole time 
in college given to general education and subject concentra- 
tion.” (p. 305). Moreover they urged that in the remaining 
15 to 20 percent of time reserved for professional education 
much attention to the study of child behavior and social 
process be included, remarking that many would classify 
much of what they had in mind ‘as general education any- 
way.” (p. 306). 

15 Reported in A Unified Program of Teacher Education 
and Certification in the Southern States printed at the Uni- 
versity Press of Sewanee, Tennessee. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 17-18. In anticipation of a point to be 
considered later in this paper it may here be noted that the 
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Other studies and official acts of state depart- 
ments of education could be cited to demonstrate 
further that such a provision would satisfy most 
specialists in teacher education and that the re- 
mainder would ask for but little more — not 
enough more, certainly, to interfere appreciably 
with other aspects of a teacher’s preparation. A 
somewhat more than proportional increase in the 
amount of professional study would no doubt be 
asked for where five-year programs are established, 
but not so much as to leave less than half of a stu- 
dent’s time in his graduate year free for further 
study of the subjects he is planning to teach. It 
is pertinent to add that there is a definite trend 
in the direction noted by the Commission on 
Teacher Education — of recognizing, that is, the 
professional values of some types of instruction 
that are also admissible as parts of general educa- 
tion. 

This brings us to a consideration of the degree 
of positive concern with general education that is 
being manifested by specialists in teacher educa- 
tion. It has been shown that they are willing to 
leave time that might be used for such studies; 
sut do they think it important that that time 
should be so used? The fact is that they do: the 
improvement of general education is one of the 
leading interests of those engaged in teacher edu- 
cation today — and it has been for a considerable 
period. 

The National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, carried out in the early ’thirties, devoted 
considerable attention to the topic. It began by 
examining the actual college programs of two 
samples of teachers, one of graduates of teachers 
colleges and the other of university and liberal 
arts college products. This examination revealed 
that general education in the cases of members of 
both groups must realistically be defined as a dis- 
tribution of work in the conventional academic 
fields other than that serving as a major. English, 
the social studies, and science, the survey found, 
were chiefly used for this purpose. The average 
teacher’s program included fifteen hours in each 
of the first two fields and twelve in the third, 


though the figures for graduates of teachers col- 
leges fell a little short of these amounts while 
those for graduates of universities and colleges of 
liberal arts rose a bit higher. Half, or very nearly 
half, of the members of the first group had, how- 
ever, had at least some work in art, English, mod- 
ern languages, mathematics, music, biological sci- 
ence, physical science, geography, history, politi- 
cal science, and sociology. In a comparable list for 
the university-liberal college group art, music, 
geography, and political science did not appear, 
and there were no substitutions.?* 

Although their evidence showed that programs 
for the preparation of teachers were not unduly 
specialized, the authors of the National Survey 
were not satisfied with what they found. They 
recommended that at least 25 percent of a pro- 
gram of teacher preparation should be devoted to 
general nonspecialized courses in “‘such fields of 
experience as (a) health and science, (b) civic- 
social responsibilities and adjustments, (c) rec- 
reation and appreciation activities, (d) home and 
family relations, and (e) philosophy and values,” 
with at least one year’s work in each. As the lan- 
guage employed implies, they believed that gen- 
eral education should be based upon the social and 
individual needs of students, with materials drawn 
from the usual college subjects synthesized and 
articulated for the specific purpose of promoting 
an understanding and appreciation of contempor- 
ary modes of living and of the problems they pre- 
sent. Suspecting that these hopes were not likely 


agreement also concerned itself directly with general educa- 
tion. It was specified that provision should be made for the 
acquisition of “broad general knowledge . . . through ex- 
tensive study in such areas as language, arts, fine arts, prac- 
tical arts, mathematics, science, social sciences, health, and 
welfare” in order that “an understanding of the major prob- 
lems of social life and their implications” might be gained. 
It was recommended that as a minimum ten to twelve hours 
-each should be required in English, the sciences (including 
mathematics), and the social sciences, plus four hours in 
health, physical education, and safety. (Loc. cit.). 

17 For full details see E. V. Rugg, W. E. Peik, F. K. 
Foster, W. C. John, and R. B. Raup, Teacher Education Cur- 
ricula, Vol. III of the National Survey (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1935), Part II, Chap. 6, and 
Part III, Chap. 4. 
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to be realized promptly, the authors proposed as 
an alternative a plan involving specific orienta- 
tion-survey courses in such fields as physical hy- 
giene, mental hygiene, home and family relation- 
ships, consumer economics, government, human 
behavior, speech, comparative literature, and the 
nature of the world and of man.’* 

The experience of the Commission on Teacher 
Education may next be cited. Established by the 
American Council on Education in 1938, this 
body set up a nationwide cooperative study in 
which twenty-four representative universities, col- 
leges of liberal arts, and teachers colleges partici- 
pated; it also aided ten statewide cooperative en- 
deavors in which several times this number of in- 
stitutions were involved. From the outset the 
commission and the colleges and universities with 
which it was associated paid marked attention to 
general education as a part of any sound program 
of teacher education. In several of the states ef- 
forts to improve general education constituted a 
leading part of the drive for curricular reform. 
In the nationwide study the teachers colleges and 
Negro institutions were particularly energetic with 
respect to this problem. As a consequence general 
education has been extensively treated in the com- 
mission’s series of final reports.’® 

The commission’s own judgments respecting 
general education as a part of teacher education 
were expressed within the past few months.*° Be- 

18 [bid., pp. 107-8. 

19 See W. E. Armstrong, E. V. Hollis, and H. E. Davis, 
The College and Teacher Education, 1944, Chap. 3; C. E. 
Prall, State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1946, Part II; M. E. Troyer and C. R. Pace, Evalua- 
tion in Teacher Education, 1944, Chap. 4; and the commis- 
sion’s own final report, The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1946, pp. 24, 31-33, 78-84, 114-16, 210-11, 251, 266- 
68 (all published by the American Council on Education). 
Reference should also be made to the report of the coopera- 
tive study of the preparation of secondary school teachers in 
colleges of liberal arts set up in 1940-41 by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and still 
continuing. In this report, written by Russell M. Cooper 
and others, and entitled Better Colleges — Better Teachers 
(1944, distributed by Macmillan) general education receives 


marked attention. (See especially Chaps. 2, 3, and 4.) 
20In The Improvement of Teacher Education, pp. 82-84. 


cause of the recency of the statement, and the 
amount of experience and study on which it was 
based, it may appropriately be quoted in full, as 
follows: 


1. Teachers should receive the best possible general educa- 
tion, not only in order that they may share in what ought 
to be the birthright of all young Americans today, but also 
because to them is entrusted considerable responsibility for 
the general education of all young Americans tomorrow. 


2. The aims of general education should be to enable young 
men and women to meet effectively the most important and 
wide-spread problems of personal and social existence; in 
the case of prospective teachers such education should seek 
to further the development of knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and interests that are fundamentally related to needs and 
responsibilities shared with contemporaries destined for other 
vocations. 


3. While general education may be usefully contrasted with 
special or vocational education, it ought not, as conducted, 
to ignore the implications of the special or vocationai pur- 
poses of students; nor should professional education be car- 
ried on wholly without reference to students’ more general 
needs: an integration of general and professional education 
should be sought. 


4. At least three-eighths of the college experience of a pros- 
pective teacher should have as its primary objectives those 
properly ascribable to general education. 


5. While elements of general education may well predomi- 
nate during the first two college years they should neither 
monopolize nor be limited to this period: some educational 
experiences related to vocational purposes should be provided 
as soon as the latter are formed; and the idea that general 
education may be considered as “completed” at some particu- 


lar time should not be encouraged. 


6. The contemporary trend toward balance and integration 
in general education is significant and deserves support. This 
implies a basic pattern of broad courses, each developed with 
the special purposes of general education in mind, each re- 
quiring a fairly substantial block of time, and all planned 
in relation to one another. 


7. The trend toward the use of more in the way of non- 
verbal methods of instruction and student expression also 
deserves encouragement. Firsthand experience, as well as mo- 
tion pictures and the radio, should supplement books as tools 
for learning, and students should be helped to express what 
they have learned not oniy in words but through the arts 


and social action. 


8. General education should be concerned with the body 
and the emotions as well as with the intellect. 
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General Education for Teachers? 





9. Students should be given a more active, responsible role in 
the planning and carrying out of their own general educa- 
tion. This implies that instruction should be flexibly admin- 


istered to provide for responsiveness to individual differences, 


10. A leading aim of college programs of general, or for that 
matter of professional, education should be to make it prob- 
able that graduates will continue their growth in under- 


standing and competence after they have become teachers. 


11. The developmert of superior programs of general edu- 
cation on particular campuses requires local group endeavor: 
faculty unity is prerequisite to curricular unity. 

12. Such shared effort should be designed to reveal and clari- 
fy existing differences of opinion, to increase general under- 
standing of the needs of students and society, and to obtain 
openminded consideration of educational thought and action 
as expressed and carried out elsewhere. 


13. Helpful in facilitating improvements in general educa- 
tion have been faculty group discussions, special studies, in- 
terviews with students and alumni, community and service- 
area surveys, visits to schools and to other colleges, use of 
consultants, and participation in general education work- 
shops. 


14. Willingness to sanction the testing of new ideas respect- 
ing general education by experimental-minded staff members 
working with special groups of students has often helped 
to resolve differences of speculative opinion and led to an 
extension of sound reforms. 

While some of the positions taken by the com- 
mission are controversial, it is evident that it 
placed high importance on general education as an 
element in the education of teachers. The Nation- 
al Survey of the Education of Teachers had rec- 
ommended that a quarter of the undergraduate 
program of a prospective teacher should be de- 
voted to general education; the Commission on 
Teacher Education would increase that allowance 
by 50 percent, that is, to three-eighths. It is in- 
teresting to note that the latter figure is precisely 
the one independently arrived at by the Harvard 
Committee in its proposals for Harvard College. 

The commission’s concluding recommendations 
reflect a recognition that many issues respecting 
general education remain to be settled, and also a 
conviction that these must be ironed out through 
discussion and experimentation on particular cam- 
puses and in cooperative studies. The faculties 


that participated in the commission’s studies varied 
in their own conclusions respecting the content 
and organization of programs of general educa- 
tion. In general the arguments that might have 
been heard were much the same as occur wherever 
general education is debated. Probably the great- 
est difference was in the degree of support pro- 
vided for the idea that a program of general edu- 
cation should be planned primarily in terms of 
the needs and interests of students. This so-called 
functional approach appeals strongly to many ed- 
ucational specialists. They see it increasingly em- 
ployed in elementary and secondary schools and 
hence as specially desirable for use in college pro- 
grams preparatory to teaching. But other and less 
radical ideas respecting the organization of general 
education also have powerful proponents on the 
faculties even of institutions chiefly devoted to 
teacher education, and thus far these have carried 
the day more often than not. 

The fact is—and this is the point that it has 
been the chief purpose of this paper to demon- 
strate — that the problems and prospects of gen- 
eral education in institutions where teachers are 
prepared are much the same as elsewhere. As a 
matter of fact when such institutions have been 
fully enumerated there is not much of “‘elsewhere”’ 
left. Few universities and colleges of liberal arts 
are without programs of teacher education. Each 
year, moreover, the proportion of teachers colleges 
without curricula designed for students who do 


not expect to teach declines. In none of these in- 


stitutions is it likely that several patterns of gen- 
eral education will be developed, those for prospec- 
tive teachers and those for other categories of stu- 
dents. Indeed the very concept of general educa- 
tion would argue against any such differentiation, 
at least other than in nuance. 

Last June the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges approved the recommendations of a study 
group to the effect that it should “appoint a com- 
mittee to work on the problem of general educa- 
tion in the teachers colleges, . . . prepare a report, 
. . « [and] also undertake a long-range program 
of stimulation and guidance in the individual col- 
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leges.. . .” ** In presenting the recommendations 
the committee members stated objectives for gen- 
eral education that were wholly general — in the 
sense that they were no more relevant to the needs 
of prospective teachers than to those of other col- 
lege students. The association’s decision to give 
special attention to the improvement of general 
education reflects an interest that is by no means 
new, but it may well presage new developments of 
marked significance. 

The decision also gives added point to the fol- 
lowing conclusions which may now be stated in 
summary: 

1. Specialists in teacher education are eager that 
prospective teachers should receive as good and as 
extensive a general education as any other class of 
college student. 





21 A.A.T.C., School for Executives, Chautauqua, New 
York, June 17-27, 1946, Report of Group E: General Edu- 
cation in the Teachers Colleges (mimeographed). 


2. The amount of professional study that they 
consider essential in four- or five-year programs of 
teacher preparation — such being the lengths they 
favor — is not so great as to interfere with the 
provision of adequate time for general education. 

3. The circumstances conditioning the develop- 
ment of new programs of general education and 
the clashes of opinion respecting desirable prac- 
tices are much the same in those institutions spe- 
cializing in teacher education as in those in which 
teacher education is but one of many functions, 

4. There is, therefore, every reason why those 
specially concerned with teacher education should 
cooperate closely with other educators interested 
in the improvement of general education, and why 
these should welcome such cooperation. Through 
common efforts more progress may well be made 
in developments of common interest. And some 
current misunderstandings may perhaps be dissi- 
pated. 
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The Teacher of Great Literature 


BY NORMAN FOERSTER 


) IN NO subject of instruction are the teachers in 


American colleges and universities ready for the 
program of general education. With few excep- 
tions they themselves did not have a general or lib- 
eral education in college, nor were they permitted 
to make good their deficiencies during profession- 
al training. From the junior year to the doctorate 
they concentrated upon learning how to be tech- 
nical specialists. Then they began teaching their 
students — in college as well as graduate school 
— how to become technical specialists. They have 


| been expected, to be sure, to teach freshmen and 


’ shown in the curriculum. 


sophomores liberally, but few of them have done 


, it. They are now expected, in what is called gen- 


eral education, to teach these students liberaily, 
but few are doing it. 

If the program of general education is to suc- 
ceed, administrators and faculties will have to take 
as much interest in suitable teaching as they have 
If the majority of 
teachers remain mere specialists, whether mediocre 
or distinguished; if they continue to regard lib- 
eral or general education as a euphemism for super- 
ficial education and resent having to take part in 


_ it, they will in effect sabotage and finally discredit 


the entire program. A new type of teacher will 
have to be trained as quickly as possible, and in a 
new way which most leaders in higher education 
have scarcely begun to think about. While every- 
one is talking of the new curricula, of skills and 


- cores and alternatives, hardly a word is said about 





the sort of professional training needed for teach- 
ers of general education. 


I 


Our present departments of literature are far 
from ready for the task which they face in teach- 
ing Great Books, or Texts of Great Literature, or 
whatever the “core course in literature” may be 
named. There is, in fact, no department of litera- 
ture. The unity of the subject was long ago bro- 
ken up, in harmony with nineteenth-century na- 
tionalism, into English, French, German, etc. We 
also have Latin and Greek, often combined under 
the old name of classics. The ancients, in this ar- 
rangement, have almost nothing to do with the 
moderns, while the moderns, owing to the nation- 
al boundaries, have little to do with each other. 
In a few institutions there is at least a paper de- 
partment — without staff or budget — known as 
comparative literature, but the professors who co- 
operate in it owe their titles, salaries, and hence 
primary allegiance, to a department of national 
literature. Furthermore, all the departments en- 
gaged in teaching foreign literatures are in fact 
preoccupied with teaching foreign languages, and 
must do this work on a very elementary level. 

Working in the mother tongue, the department 
of English has the best opportunity to teach lit- 
erature as it should be taught, that is, as an art 
shaping images, emotions, and thoughts in words, 
and as a critical interpretation of the nature of man 
and his destiny. Strangely enough, this opportun- 
ity appeals to only a small minority of the staff. 
Like the teachers of foreign literatures, teachers 
of English have been trained in a manner which 
unfits them for liberal or general education in lit- 
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erature. It may yet prove desirable or necessary to 
develop departments of literature, or general lit- 
erature, in which the training will suit diverse 
needs of many students, including those who will 
later man the staffs of general education. At pres- 
ent, however, it may prove simplest to entrust the 
task mainly to the department of English, which 
appears to be ripe for a reform that will both re- 
vitalize its own work and prepare it for partici- 
pation in general education. 

Let us glance at the instructor in English, as he 
is today, and ask what he brings to the task of 
general education in literature. What does he 
know? What can he do? He knows, in the first 
place, something of the science of linguistics, and 
especially of the historical development of the 
English language. Unfortunately, the current way 
of training him in linguistics is not calculated to 
help him much in general education. 

In the second place, he has a reasonably wide 
and thorough knowledge of English literary his- 
tory, of the manner in which English literature 
developed within itself (literary sources, influ- 
ences) and in relation to its changing environment 
(social, political, intellectual, etc.). As a strand 
in the total pattern of history, literary history has 
an obvious interest. Furthermore, the historical 
approach enables the scholar to illuminate some 
aspects of literary works that cannot be under- 
stood otherwise. Yet clearly literary history can- 
not be the objects of the general education course, 
which is concerned centrally with the greatness 
of great literature and only incidentally with its 
relation to the time in which it was written. 

In the third place, the instructor has the ability 
to investigate problems, as a rule very small prob- 
lems, in literary history. By virtue of his training 
in writing reports and a dissertation, he is compe- 
tent to contribute to learned journals short articles 
and notes within his own special field of literary 
history, articles and notes characterized by a mat- 
ter-of-fact objectivity (a quasi-scientific meth- 
od) and a dull, clumsy, insensitive mode of writ- 
ing. Rarely does such work add anything of im- 
portance to our understanding of literature, or to 


the ability of the instructor to teach effectively in 
the general education course. 

Finally, the instructor has a rudimentary ac- 
quaintance with several foreign languages in which 
great books have been written. He had perhaps 
two years of Latin in high school. In high school 
or college he acquired a little French or Spanish, 
or a little of both. While in the graduate school 
he added a trace of German. 

Such is the professional equipment of the Eng- 
lish instructor when he enters upon the teaching 
of great literature. Some instructors have more 
than this, some less. In any case the achievement 
is slender and tangential when viewed in relation 
to the requirements of sound teaching in general 
education. | 


II 


What is lacking? What does the English in- 
structor not know that he ought to know? What 
cannot he do that he should be able to do? The 


negations that follow do not apply to exceptional 


young scholars trained by exceptional professors or 
capable of independent development despite unex- 
ceptional professors. They do apply to the typical 
instructor in English produced by the graduate 
schools of the nation during the flood tide before 
the second world war and the returning tide of 
today. 

He cannot read properly any of the languages 
in which were written the great books he is likely 
to be called upon to teach: Greek, Latin, Hebrew, ; 
German, Russian, Italian, French, Spanish. His 


knowledge is of linguistics, not languages. 

Not even in translation is he really familiar 
with the Bible or Homer, Sophocles or Plato, Ver- 
gil or Dante, Cervantes or Montaigne or Moliére, 
Goethe or Dostoevsky or Tolstoy. Some he has | 


scarcely looked into, others he has read but cur- 
sorily. Outside his own language he does not know | 
the great books. 

He cannot read properly even in his own lan- 
guage. There are three ways of reading a piece of : 
literature: as a historical document, as a work of 
art, and as a communication of human ideas. Of 
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these the instructor has usually been trained only in 
the first. His ability to contemplate a work of art 
and to perceive its elements and their interrelations 
is likely to be sophomoric. Even weaker perhaps 
is his capacity to understand the working philos- 
ophy of a piece of great literature, the rich sug- 
gestiveness and special emphasis of its affirmation 
of values, for, in his lazy relativism, he has not 
even developed a speculative interest in ideas and 
a reasoned preference of one idea to another. As 
for the great books of English literature, he knows 
them il!. He has read his Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton historically, and what he intended as 
an “approach” to these writers turned out often 
to be mainly a distraction, preventing any close 
consideration of their art and thought. 

He is lamentably weak in literary criticism. 
While perhaps granting that criticism is the cen- 
tral activity of the scholar as of the layman, he 
lives and has his being in the historical periphery, 
demands of himself the fullest possible historical 
approach —ever approaches and’ never arrives, 
for always he feels the need for more historical 
learning. Until disciplined through the years by 
the demands of thoughtful undergraduates, he is 
not much better prepared than the freshman or 
sophomore to apply his intelligence seriously to 
the problems of criticism, whether aesthetic or 
ethical, theoretical or practical. This is of course 
only another way of saying that he does not know 
how to read. 

He is almost entirely untrained in philosophy 
and fine arts, the two broad subjects which have 
He 


has not availed himself of the help which syste- 


the most fruitful connections with his own. 


matic philosophy gives in the study of unsyste- 
matic or literary philosophy, and he has not turned 
to the fine arts, or any one of them, for light 
upon the problems of literature as an art. Only 
less important for him are such subjects as politi- 
cal science and economics, which have obvious re- 
lations with the social aspect of literature. Yet he 
is not at home in these subjects either, and of 
course he has not read attentively the great books 
in them (a defect which he shares, astonishingly 





enough, with a number of professors of political 
science and economics). 

He has not been trained to do the sort of schol- 
arly writing to be looked for in the field of litera- 
ture. Even his historical studies, inevitably involv- 
ing many critical assumptions, are enfeebled, as 
historical studies, by the unconscious and random 
nature of these assumptions. The scholar’s effort 
to be exclusively historical has led, as René Wel- 
lek has put it, “to a complete resignation in face 
of all aesthetic problems, to extreme skepticism, 
He is con- 
sequently unable to deal with such aesthetic and 


and hence to an anarchy of values.” * 


philosophical problems as one would naturally ex- 
pect to dominate in a value-judgment subject like 
literature. Editors of some of the learned journals 
would welcome critical articles, penetrating aes- 
thetic or philosophic studies expressed in a living 
style, but cannot get them. (In order to stimulate 
production, PMLA even contemplated paying for 
critical articles!) 

In sum, the training of the English instructor 
has failed to develop in him the most essential vir- 
tue, thoroughness. He is not thoroughly prepared 
either for humanistic scholarship or for liberal in- 
struction.” 


Ill 


In the face of this situation, what can be done 
in the graduate school to provide better scholars 
and teachers? The graduate school cannot afford 
to wait till the high schools and colleges have sup- 
plied it with students who have had a liberal edu- 
cation. The need is immediate: the new college 
curricula are in operation, college classes are wait- 
ing for appropriate instructors, college administra- 

1“The revolt against Positivism in Recent European Lit- 
erary Scholarship,” Twentieth Century English, 1946. 

2 Most of the facts and opinions above, in sections I and 


.II, are widely recognized and accepted, though rarely acted 


upon in practice or even stated in print. A notable exception 
is the address “More Humane Letters” given by Christian 
Gauss before the unregenerate Modern Language Association 
of America and printed in PMLA (1945). Dean Gauss pre- 
sented “the simple proposition that in proportion as the 
teaching of literature has become more nationalistic and his- 
torical it has become less human and humane.” 
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tors are looking for men and women who can do 
the kind of teaching required. The graduate school 
will have to set about doing what it can. What, 
in the field of English can it do? As a minimum, 
it can: 

1. Prescribe enough Greek to give the instruc- 
tor a background of knowledge and self-respect 
when he teaches the Greek masterpieces. Not only 
is Greek literature of the highest value to the Eng- 
lish specialist; it is also the one foreign literature 
certain to be represented in any list of great books 
to be used in general education. Twelve semester 
hours of Homeric Greek will take the graduate 
through some of the Iliad and much of the Odys- 
sey — in all about fourteen books. In case this has 
been anticipated in college, the student is ready 
for twelve hours of Attic Greek, enough to take 
him into Plato and Euripides (he can dispense with 
the traditional Anabasis). 

2. See to it that the student can read one mod- 
ern language to advantage, by testing his famili- 
arity with a work by Moliére or Racine, or Dante, 
or Cervantes, or Goethe. This will be a simple re- 
quirement as soon as the third-year course in mod- 
ern language has been changed from the usual his- 
torical survey to a study of one or two great 
writers, 

3. Provide a graduate course in the Bible suited 
to the needs of candidates in English and the other 
literatures. The proper text is the literary master- 
piece known as the King James translation, though 
an increasing number of students might be ex- 
pected to use the Greek New Testament also. The 
proper object is to study the Bible, not in any the- 
ological or sectarian way, nor merely with refer- 
ence to the history of texts, but in a way calcu- 
lated to give the sort of literary and cultural un- 
derstanding needed alike by the literary scholar 
and the instructor in great literature. A wealth 
of commentaries, factual and interpretive, is ready 
to be drawn upon. 

The foregoing requirement in Greek, modern 
language, and the Bible will make for some com- 
petence in the teaching of masterpieces in three 
fields. Three fields in addition to English and 


American literature are ample for any two-year 
course that does not attempt too much. To in- 
crease further the competence of the instructor 
the graduate school can: 

4. Introduce into the training for higher de- 
grees the subject of literary criticism, theoretical 
and practical. The conventional course in the his- 
tory of literary criticism will not suffice. What 
the student needs is not more history but a com- 
pletely different approach to literature, a direct 
confrontation of the problem of literary values, 
aesthetic and ethical. This should be undertaken 
in a course, if a suitable professor can be found, 
and have a significant place in virtually all other 
courses offered by the department. Reform in this 
direction will have to be gradual, since most Eng- 
lish departments today are staffed almost exclu- 
sively by literary historians. 

5. Provide for minor work in philosophy and 
fine arts. There is reason to hope that students 
will soon be entering the graduate school better 
equipped in these subjects. Either in college or 
in the graduate years literary students should be 
expected to acquire some familiarity with the mas- 
terpieces of philosophy (the ‘‘Great Thinkers” 
from Plato and Aristotle), to recognize the main 
types of systematic interpretation, and to develop 
an interest and some ability in speculation. Once 
this goal has been reached, the subject of fine arts 
should be similarly cultivated: certainly every can- 
didate should have experience and knowledge in 
at least one of the arts other than literature. 

If it is said that such work in philosophy and 
fine arts is general or liberal and not professional, 
the answer is that we shall have to think more 
generally and liberally, less technically, of pro- 
fessional training. Rightly conceived, the college 
uses specialized studies —in the A.B. “major” — 
to further and deepen general or liberal education, 
and the graduate school uses general or liberal ed- 
ucation to increase the significance of specialized 
studies. It is absurd to think that the present A.B. 
graduate with the most liberal education available 
has had enough of it to become a satisfactory 
scholar or a professional liberal college teacher. 
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The great books he is to teach cannot be adequately 
known without advanced liberal education, and 
whatever the professor needs to deepen his under- 
standing is an appropriate part of his professional 
training. 


IV 


How can English departments find room for 
these needs in their graduate programs? If it is 
their function, as they have far too long taken fer 
granted, merely to turn out technicians in linguis- 
tic science and literary history, they will find no 
room, there will be nothing for them to worry 
about — except the prospect of being overwhelmed 
by changing intellectual and educational forces. 
According to a recent president of the Modern 
Language Association, Professor F. N. Robinson 
of Harvard, “the political and economic upheaval 
of the war has been accompanied by a disturbance 
hardly less profound in the republic of letters and 
learning.” The assertion seems excessive; but even 
if the disturbance is much less profound, a desire 
for change set in long before the war, gained force 
underground during the war, and is now emerging 
to take action. Nineteenth-century conceptions 
of scholarship cannot be expected to last forever. 
We shall always need linguists and historians, and 
must see that candidates of these types are ade- 
quately trained, but this does not mean that we 
are to train all our students to become linguists 
and historians. There are other approaches to the 
understanding of literature, and the central ap- 
proach, the main highway, is literary criticism, 
the study of literary values. Whatever a man’s 
special interest, whether language, literary his- 
tory, imaginative writing, or criticism, he needs, 
even for the sake of sound judgment within his 
specialty, a well-balanced program of advanced 
studies. 

Once a department of English is convinced that 
change in this direction is desirable, it can find 
room for most of the suggested requirements. It 
can: 

1. Reduce the requirement in linguistics to a 
single year-course, in which the first semester will 


present an Introduction to Linguistic Science and 
the second semester be devoted to Anglo-Saxon. 
If necessary the second semester can be sacrificed. 

2. Reduce the attention given to literary his- 
tory, in final written and oral examinations, from 
virtually one hundred per cent to fifty per cent. 
This will still make possible serious study of the 
development of English literature and its histori- 
cal background as a capital instance of the course 
of Western civilization from the Middle Ages to 
the twentieth century. But it will no longer be 
possible, as it has been in many institutions, for 
a candidate to pass doctoral examinations without 
having reflected upon critical principles and, ac- 
tually, without having read any literature, even 
theugh no candidate has ever cared to make the 
attempt. A full half of the time, eventually more, 
should be given to a critical consideration of lit- 
erature and to problems in literary theory. 

3. Reduce the time expended upon the disserta- 
tion. Graduate deans and English specialists have 
given the impression that the candidate should 
find his subject as early as possible, work on it in- 
cessantly, and spend upwards of a year in writing 
a book-length study, meanwhile relatively neglect- 
ing everything else. It cannot be assumed that 
the scholar will go on writing books after receiv- 
ing the degree, since probably over ninety-five 
per cent of professors of literature never publish a 
book. They realize that articles are the expected 
contribution, and some of them actually believe 
that books are less scholarly than articles. How- 
ever absurd this cult of the article, it would be 
well to be more realistic about the candidate’s 
preparation for a career. Besides, if it is quality 
that counts rather than quantity, a dissertation to 
be published as an article will serve better than 
one of book length, involving as it does a better 
command of the subject, a more purposeful selec- 
tion of material to be presented, and an oppor- 
tunity to rewrite the whole not once but many 
times. The amount of study preceding the writ- 
ing may be as great in one case as the other, but in 
the end at least a half year would ordinarily be 


saved. 
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4. Reduce the number of courses offered in sub- 
jects of comparatively slight importance, such as 
the more barren periods of literature, the less sig- 
nificant genres, the third-rate individual authors. 
English literature being inexhaustibly rich, these 
are good subjects of which to be ignorant. Often 
such courses exist only for the satisfaction of pro- 
fessors giving them, but they are elected or wished 
upon numerous students who would be served far 
better by courses in philosophy and fine arts. A 
man’s understanding of his field of study depends 
largely on what he knows outside his field. 

Further time could be saved by dropping the 
requirement of German (or both German and 
French) as a “tool” for research, except where it 
is obviously needed by the candidate. In practice 
the uniform requirement has never justified itself. 
What the candidate in English needs is not a blunt 
tool but, as has been suggested, a humane appre- 
ciation of Greek and of a modern foreign language 
studied for at least three years. 


V 


What is proposed in this paper is better training 


> 


of scholars, not a “teaching degree.” Certainly a 
prospective instructor in general education needs 
no courses in “Education” (though it might be 
well for him to learn, through a short reading list, 
enough of educationist madness to stimulate his 
own sanity). For seven or eight years of higher 
education he has known the results of teaching 
good, bad, and indifferent; he has known every 
manner of method and attitude. He has learned 
by example, and only needs experience and experi- 
ment, which perhaps he has already begun by as- 


sisting in the freshman course. His ‘‘method”’ will 
grow naturally. 

Nor should the literary knowledge which his 
degree symbolizes be dictated by the exigencies of 
general education in literature. Under the present 
system of graduate training he does emerge, it is 
true, quite unprepared in the subject matter of 
the Great Books course, so unprepared that he will 
have to give much of his time to preparing him- 
self, while teaching, for a-period of four or five 
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years. This is deplorable, and yet, if the present 
training were the best possible for his life career 


as scholar, the unhappy consequences in these first 


-years of teaching should be accepted. The present 


training, however, is anything but the best possible, 
The young doctor issues from it in a state of de- 
formation from which he will never recover. He 
is neither liberally educated nor expert in the cen- 
tral things. He is dissatisfied with the result, or, 
worse, he is unaware that the result is bad. He 
has been shaped to ply a fragmentary, positivistic 
scholarship which even its distinguished exemplars 
keep warning the profession to avoid. That re- 
form is needed no longer calls for argument. 
Perhaps it should be added that the changes in 
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training here suggested are not improvisations un- | 


tested in practice. Some of the changes have been 
in effect for some time in various institutions — 
notably, and to a revolutionary extent, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. All of the changes suggested 
(except those concerning modern foreign lan- 
guages) were introduced in the 1930’s at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. There the dominant aim of grad- 
uate study in English was the development of 
well-rounded scholarship, including not only the 
current disciplines, linguistics and literary history, 
but the older disciplines of imaginative writing 
and literary criticism — so old and neglected that 
3 


they seemed new.* Meanwhile in the new under- 


graduate program at Iowa there was a two-year re- | 


quired course in Great Books.* Beginning in 1933, 
it was built up gradually in order not to make im- 
possible demands upon an unprepared staff. Most 
of the staff, though responsible for both composi- 
tion and literature in the course, plunged eagerly 
into the task of acquiring the liberal preparation 

3 The program was described in a printed bulletin Gradu- 


ate Study in English and, indirectly, in a book, Literary 
Scholarship: Its Aims and Methods, 1941, by five members 


of the English department. Short doctoral theses were pub- | 


lished in PMLA, Studies in Philology, American Journal of 
Philology, American Literature, New England Quarterly, etc 
Books of imaginative writing were published (sans subsidy) 


by Harcourt, Brace, Farrar and Rinehart, Knopf, Yale Uni- ; 


versity Press, etc. 
4 This was described in a printed syllabus of 192 pages 
entitled, as the course was, Reading and Writing. 
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they had not received in either college or gradu- 
ate school — knowledge of the Greeks, of the Bi- 
ble, of American civilization. As time went on, 
more and more of the younger teachers had the 
advantage of considerable preparation in the grad- 
uate school, some in the college as well. Experi- 
ence seemed to make it amply plain that the new 
graduate plan, unlike the old, was well adapted to 


the demands of general education, even though 
this was not its primary object. It is not neces- 
sary to say that the Iowa plan was right and all 
others are wrong. But it is necessary to say, with 
confidence, that once we have solved the problem 
of sound training for scholarship, we shall auto- 
matically have solved the problem of preparation 
for general education. 








A Project in Community Education 


BY BERT B. HANSEN 


THE FRUSTRATION in America today is so critical 
that if it continues we are in danger of becoming 
demoralized as a democratic people. Some of this 
frustration has been manifested in the decline of 
the community which, in the past, has maintained 
many functions vital to democratic living. Dem- 
ocratic living is living as a whole human being. 
It is making choices and being responsible for 
choices; it is participating in essential community 
affairs; it is being active, not passive, in the ex- 
pressive arts; it is promoting programs of com- 
mon welfare; it is belonging to a group in an essen- 
tial warm way; it is having dignity. Most people 
do not have any of these things in a large way, but 
in the small community unit these things are pos- 
sible, possible for any man, for any woman, for 
any child. Without them any person feels insig- 
nificant, defeated, unnecessary in vital living. 

When this happens to a large number of people 
the gap between totalitarianism and democracy is 
very narrow indeed. So narrow that we could 
wake up any morning to discover that someone 
has decided to close the gap. It could be that we 
wouldn’t care; it has happened that way. We 
might even welcome it, thinking it would end our 
frustration. It is trite to say it again, but we 
should never lose sight of the fact that democracy 
isn’t something that just is. It is something that 
must be made to be. It can be made to be in a true 
community; how can it be made to be any other 
place? 

It may be questionable whether today anything 
can be done about organizing either urban or rural 
life on an active community basis in which people 
114 


will develop a feeling of community responsibility 
and importance in the neighborhood sense of the 
word. Still it must be tried. To a far too limited 
degree it is being tried in several parts of the coun- 
try. It may well be that in the rural sections 
(where I am now working) the problem is less dif- 
ficult. It most certainly would be if these areas 
were not being constantly drained of their most 
vital young people, too often by way of the col- 
lege, to supply the great cities with the youth and 
vitality which they need to maintain their compli- 
cated society, but which they, themselves, refuse 
to breed. 

In the highly specialized and functionalized re- 
lationships of the city, it is undoubtedly more dif- 
ficult to organize social structures in which people 
are associated as whole human beings. While urban 
centers are rich in artistic and intellectual re- 
sources, this culture seems so sophisticated to so 
many that relatively only a small group get active 
satisfaction in participating in them. The bulk 
of the city dwellers (and this includes many col- 
lege-trained people) are bored and seek relief from 
this boredom by sitting through hours of movie 
entertainment, by window shopping, by watching 
as synthetically stimulated spectators the special- 
ists in whatever sport is in season, and by finding 
an emotional outlet in the hazy atmosphere of a 
cocktail lounge or a bar. 

In both rural and urban areas, a constructive 
program of wholesome community activities must 
be undertaken on a large and intensive scale. If it 
is not undertaken there is serious danger of de- 
veloping a society beyond the limits of the human 
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beings in it, a society in which we have mass con- 
trol by centralization with authoritative dictator- 
ship rather than control by integration resulting 
from neighborhood decisions based on small group 
discussions. 

We have had ample demonstration, during the 
last two decades, of the chaos that does result from 
a highly centralized, industrially dominated “‘cul- 
ture” in which human beings are treated as frag- 
mentary parts of society, never as whole human 
beings participating as such in society. We have 
seen it not only in the international scene, but 
lately in the national scene as well. It is possible 
that the only way to salvage a declining civiliza- 
tion is to return to a strengthened community life 
in which neighbors in all walks of life meet to- 
gether in face-to-face discussion to solve problems 
which are pertinent to the welfare of the whole as 
well as to the welfare of the individual. It would 
be silly, of course, to maintain that in this return 
to a “town meeting” society, we should turn our 
back on advances made in technology. But it 
would be equally silly to allow this technology 
to carry us beyond the understanding or will of 
people organized into self-perpetuating, integrated 
discussion groups. 

It is hard to believe, at least for a person schooled 
in the democratic tradition, that another period of 
mass unemployment, depression, and war is as 
likely to reoccur if the decisions that determine the 
progress of society stem from the normal social 
life and expression of a small rural community or 
a decentralized urban community. Of course these 
communities of people must have means of be- 
coming informed communities; the complex so- 
ciety we live in today is not simple. The answers 
don’t come through undisciplined discussion. 
Wrong answers may come that way as easily as 
right answers. Why isn’t it a primary function of 
the college to supply that kind of information 
communities need by sending among them men, 
who by reason of their position, may serve as bal- 
anced and unbiased, as well as deeply informed, 


leaders of discussion and in the much neglected 
field of sociodrama. 


The modern general college has not done much 
toward community orientation with its humanities 
program. There has been a marked tendency, per- 
haps natural in the traditional atmosphere created 
by a romantic conception of college, to be pre- 
occupied with the historiographical and philologi- 
cal features of literature, history, fine arts, and 
philosophy. This approach to the humanities is as 
remote from practical after-campus living as the 
average Hollywood movie is remote from the es- 
sential facts of life. As a matter of fact there is 
much in common between the traditional college 
preface to living and the super-movie. Both are a 
kind of escapism, and, in no small measure, they 
have both become associated with defeatism in the 
minds of many thoughtful people — I do not mean 
academically thoughtful people. 

In the summer of 1944 the State Board of Edu- 
cation in Montana, with encouragement from Er- 
nest O. Melby, then chancellor of the university 
system, launched, as part of its system of higher 
education, a program of activated research in hu- 
man resources known as the Montana Study. The 
purpose of the study was threefold: research con- 
cerned primarily with the conditions requisite to 
good living in Montana; community field work 
concerned with the developing of a community 
consciousness and understanding through study- 
group meetings, and stimulating community mo- 
rale through the expressive arts, particularly dra- 
matic art in the form of sociodrama; training 
teachers for the new community-centered concep- 
tion of the humanities. Baker Brownell, professor 
of philosophy at Northwestern University, was 
given leave to come to Montana to formulate and 
direct the project which was financed initially by 
one of the foundations interested in the humani- 
ties. It was part of the plan of the Montana Study 
to draw help and inspiration from the faculty 
members of the various units of the system of 
higher education as it is unified in the Greater Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

In the Montana Study the humanities are treated 
not as a body of special subject matter, but as an 
approach to any appropriate subject matter involv- 
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ing human values and liberal, appreciative interest. 
Not vicarious appreciation, not expression in per- 
fected works of art, but human participation in 
terms of action is the conception practiced. Em- 
phasis is placed on human values within the course 
of day-by-day living. To the academician this ap- 
proach to the humanities may seem too loose and 
flexible, but to the community worker trying to 
enrich the lives of great numbers of folk it seems 
practical and workable. 

The Montana Study as an activated research pro- 
gram has been in existence for nearly two and one- 
half years. During the past year and a half a 
number of experimental programs concerned with 
the improvement of community life have been 
started in several small communities in western 
Montana. A general view of the possibilities of 
the work, as well as a picture of the results and 
the progress being made, may be had by consider- 
ing the program as it has been carried out in the 
community of Stevensville, located in the Bitter 
Root Valley of western Montana. 

Stevensville is a town of about seven hundred 
inhabitants with a rural population of several hun- 
dred more who live on farms and ranches in the 
neighboring fertile valleys and mountain sides. 
The town has a long history dating back to 1841 
when Father De Smet established St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion for the Selish Indians, who had lived for gen- 
erations in this beautiful valley. The town is the 
oldest settlement in western Montana and was at 
one time the county seat of Ravalli County. It 
lost this distinction in the late nineties soon after 
Hamilton, a town in the more southern part of the 
valley, was organized by multimillionaire Marcus 
Daly as the home for his large sawmill and for his 
world famous racing horses. To Hamilton, not 
Stevensville, went the now famous Rocky Moun- 
tain Research Laboratory for the study of wood 
ticks, then common in the Bitter Root Valley. The 
fine yellow pine forests surrounding Stevensville 
have all been cut out leaving the mountain sides 
virtually bare, except for the National Forest 
areas. The once promising mining industry has be- 
come almost a myth. So today Stevensville is 





chiefly a small trade town supported by serving it- 
self and the farmers and ranchers of the country- 
side. It is a quiet, peaceful community with fine 
people living both in town and on the land; people 
who are mature, well educated, and endowed with 
a genuine spirit of friendship. 

It is a town, however, like many American small 
towns, that has lacked, in recent years, both a 
vision for its future and, except for a few “old 
timers,” an interest in its past. In the fall of 1945 
a local group of citizens, made up of people from 
the country and from the town, invited the Mon- 
tana Study to come into the community to help 
it in a program of community orientation. 

A small book had already been prepared by the 
staff of the Montana Study as the result of an ap- 
plied research project at Lonepine, Montana. The 
book is known as Life in Montana as seen in Lone- 
pine, a small community — Series 1, a Ten Weeks 
Study Guide. The suggested topics for the ten- 
week period were as follows: 


Why We Are Here. 

Our Town and Its People. 
Our Town and Our Work. 
Our Town and Our State. 
Montana, a Place to Live. 


we NO = 


Montana and Our Nation. 
The Future of Montana. 
The Future of Our Town in Relation to 


oN AY Ss 


Its People. 
9. How to Make Life Better in Our Town. 
10. What We Have Accomplished. 


The procedure to be followed at these meetings 
is to have the members of the local group sit 
around a table to acquaint themselves with their 
community and its problems. In an ideal situation, 
the persons included in the group should be per- 
sons of different beliefs, different occupations, and 
different training, all studying the common prob- 
lems of their community and trying to work co- 
operatively toward their solution. 

A number of research problems were suggested 
to the group. One of the directions for such a 
problem reads: 
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List the names of all individuals or of families who have 
left the community within the last few years to stay. Tabu- 
late the reasons for their leaving, so far as can be determined. 
Interpret these reasons whether due to increasing poverty or 
increasing wealth or education. If none left, give interpreta- 
tion as to the reason. 

These research problems were to be prepared by 
committees of the group and presented to the 
group. Copies of all research reports as well as the 
minutes of each meeting were sent to the secretary 
of the Montana Study at the State University 
where they were placed on file and made available 
for reference and study for any general research 
program in connection with small community life. 

The program of study covered in Series I of the 
Montana Study resulted in compiling a good deal 
of organized material about the town and the re- 
lation of the town to the community. It was a 
foundation upon which a community spirit of 
unity and cooperation could be built. The work 
had been, however, limited to a group of about 
thirty citizens. In order that the community as a 
whole might become interested in the work of the 
Montana Study, it was decided, in the group, to 
organize and stage a historical community pageant- 
drama during the summer months. 

The pageant-drama as produced on August 18, 
1946, was conceived and written by a committee 
of citizens of the community, none of whom had 
had any previous experience in play writing. The 
drama was written realistically, truthfully, and 
without elaborate overtones, and it dealt with 
what had happened to the native Indians of the 
years 1841 and 


Bitter Root Valley between the 
1891 as the result of the white man’s invasion of 
their lands. In quest of material the committee 
scrutinized histories, diaries, records and newspa- 
per files, and interviewed a number of “‘old timers.” 
Wherever possible, and it was often, the actual re- 
corded words of the historical personage of the 
drama were used in writing the dialogue of the 
script. 

The pageant-drama was successful not only as 
an entertainment, but it was also successful as a 


contemporary interpretation of past events. It at- 
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tracted a large and appreciative audience who 
came from many communities in western Montana. 
In the minds of the people of Stevensville, how- 
ever, the success of the pageant as a performance 
was secondary to its success as a community enter- 
prise. Probably the two cannot be separated, for 
one depended on the other; the fact that the pag- 
eant was so well received by a large audience (an 
audience more than four times the population of 
the town) warmed the hearts of those responsible 
and gave all citizens a common pride in their 
town’s history as well as their own achievement in 
dealing with it. It is significant that the pageant 
was not held to celebrate any particular event, 
but was held merely as part of the community’s 
program to buiid an enriched ‘cultural life within 
itself and to give their community a central ac- 
tivity around which people in all walks of life 
could work together toward an objective large 
enough ultimately to absorb them all. 


1 


The chorus used in the pageant was the com- 


bined choruses of the three local churches. The 


narrators included the two Protestant ministers 
and the Catholic priest and, what was considered 
a triumph of unity, the secretary-treasurer of the 
Farmers’ Union and the Master of the Grange. 
Father De Smet was played by a prominent Mason, 
and Major Owen, a Protestant, by a Catholic. The 
writing and research committee included, among 
others, a Harvard graduate, a day laborer, a col- 
lege student, the wife of a cattle ranch foreman, 
and a Catholic priest. A dude rancher and his 
wife did the make-up, and a grand old lady whose 
youth dates back to the ‘nineties had charge of 
the costumes. 

To play the parts of the Indians involved in the 


the 


pageant-drama Stevensville people invited 
members of the Selish tribe — the Indian people 
who had been moved from the Bitter Root, their 


ancestral home, to the Jacko reservation in 1891. 


Many of the Indians who came to play in the pag- 


eant were among those who as youths had been 
ejected along with their parents from the Stevens- 
ville area by the United States Army. Chief Paul 
Charlot, present head of the Selish Indians, played 








=. 


the part of his grandfather, Chief Charlot, and of 
his very illustrious great-grandfather, Chief Vic- 
tor. The playing together of white men, who now 
prosper in the fertile Valley, and the Indians, 
whose ancestors once roamed their lands at will 
and in freedom, is in itself an example of the tol- 
erance a common effort can create. This was, in- 
deed, a community affair and it was constantly 
said, when it was all over, that if anyone had failed 
to come through, their pageant could not have 
been a success. 

It is the plan that the Stevensville pageant will 
be a yearly affair. The same material will not be 
used again; different phases of the town’s history 
will be depicted each year. Toward this end sev- 
eral committees will function during the winter 
and spring. The research and writing committee 
will plan and prepare the script; a music group 
will plan, rehearse, and write some music for next 
year’s pageant; some will organize a theatre group 
for training in acting; another group will learn 
and practice old-time dances, and the executive 
committee will hold monthly meetings to consider 
matters relative to the general pattern of activities. 

It is important in a plan to develop community 
spirit through discussion and through expressive 
arts that an activity like this pageant-drama be 
on a permanent basis. The work would have little 
value unless this were true. Three factors would 
seem to insure the pageant’s continuation. First, 
the committee has money in the bank, money left 
over after the expenses have all been paid. It isn’t 
that the money in itself is so important, but it 
does stand as a symbol of a kind of success that 
counts much with many people. Second, the pag- 
eant went on this year without exhausting the 
people either emotionally or physically. Not all 
the community took part but so many did that 
the work and responsibility could be distributed so 
that it was not a burden on a few. Third, the gen- 
eral interest both before and after the showing, 
forced the realization upon the people that their 
community had a history and a background of 
gencral interest to people outside the community. 


This fact has given, and it is hoped will continue 
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to give, the Stevensville people a common ground 
on which to build a community spirit that will 
find expression each year in a Stevensville histori- 
cal pageant. 

In addition to the work being planned for the 
pageant, the Stevensville Study Group has also un- 
dertaken a number of other projects for the com- 
ing year. Foremost among these is a series of 
planned study-group meetings to work out a phi- 
losophy of land use. The plan is to formulate a 
complete study program during the course of the 
discussions which can be used as a guide to other 
groups interested in the subject, just as the Life 
in Montana booklet worked out at Lonepine has 
been used. 

An idea of the scope and nature of this work 
may be had by considering the topics selected for 
discussion by the group. 

1. Does a land-user have any obligation to the 
next generation to leave the land he works in as 
good condition as he found it? 

2. What are the national land policies in other 
countries of the world which are of special inter- 
est to us? 

3. Should the land-user assume any obliga- 
tions to forward a program of national balanced 
economy based on the greatest good for the gzeat- 
est number? 

4. To what degree should the landowner be 
expected to make, without legal pressure, adjust- 
ments in the physical setup of his land for the 
public good even when such adjustments mean a 
sacrifice to him individually? 

§. In the interests of community welfare 
should our community encourage the development 
of family-sized farms and ranches rather than en- 
courage larger units or subsistence farms? 

6. Should our community make an effort to 
develop all its potential opportunities if so doing 
means an increase in population, or should we fol- 
low the lines of least resistance? 

7. Should our community seek to develop 
products which will provide increased processing 
activities, or should we continue to let them go 
through the several stages of processing elsewhere? 
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8. What is the relation of the rural popula- 
tion to such town institutions as the church, the 
school, social welfare, and general town develop- 
ment? 

9. To what degree should the landowner be 
responsible for the unemployment and old-age se- 
curity of his permanent employees? 

10. What have we accomplished? 

Series I of the Montana Study program will be 
offered again this year to one or more groups which 
were not part of the original study group. The 
request for this work has come from a number of 
citizens who were either uninformed about, or 
uninterested in, the work last year. The entire 
leadership in these groups will come, of course, 
from members of the original Stevensville Mon- 
tana Study Group. 

The work at Stevensville is merely an example 
of the work as it is being carried out in several 
communities. In its state-wide program the Mon- 
tana Study does not work from a blueprint. Each 
community has its special approach and inasmuch 
as the Montana project is not a project in indoc- 
trination, no special attempt is made on the part 
of the staff to force the work into predetermined 
channels. It is not to be assumed, however, that 


the program has met with unqualified success. 


Like all similar programs pioneering a new ap- 
proach to human living and human relations, it 
has run against opposition on the part of faculty 
members in all units of the university who gen- 
uinely feel that the function of the college should 
be limited to campus activities. There are also 
some persons in each community who feel, not 
without reason, that any movement on the part of 
a college (or a state or federal agency) to enter 
the life of a local community is an attempt to reg- 
ulate and to superimpose a culture on them from 
a so-called ivory tower. Although the Montana 
experiment is only one of many in the country and 
throughout the world attempting to find a better 
way of living and life, it may be said that as an 
experiment in its special kind of community edu- 
cation it has made a worthwhile contribution to 
the difficult problem of helping people learn and 
practice ways and means of living together in har- 
mony and in understanding. But experiments of 
this kind, if they are to be successful and effective, 
must find increasingly more significant aid and un- 
derstanding from the colleges of general education 
and from a socially minded and socially intelli- 
gent group of college graduates in Montana and 
elsewhere. 











Social Science in the Atomic A ge 


BY ROBERT REDFIELD 


I BEGIN by stating two truisms of our times. Both 
declare the chief problems of modern man. The 
first describes in very general terms the human 
predicament as it has developed and worsened 
through the centuries. It may be put simply thus: 
man’s control over material power is greater than 
his wisdom to use that power for good ends. This 
predicament is sometimes stated as a discrepancy 
between technalogy on the one hand and social 
and political adjustment to that technology on the 
other. It has had an illuminating exposition in 
Professor Ogburn’s concept of cultural lag. What 
increases is man’s ability to use natural power, and 
the tools and products associated with natural 
power. What we lack in required degree is not 
one thing but two: first, clarity and conviction as 
to the moral ends to be served by the material 
power; and, second, knowledge as to the social and 
economic and political means to be employed to 
make the material power serve the moral ends. 
The former might be called ethical wisdom and 
the latter political wisdom. 

The accumulating discrepancy between material 
power and ethical and political wisdom was known 
to us in many special forms before the advent of 
atomic energy. The disintegration of the agrarian 
community that accompanied the Industrial Rev- 
olution is an important commonplace of this sort. 
The contrast between recent industrial production 
and increasing wealth, on the one side, and the in- 
justices of the distribution of these material goods, 
on the other side, is a second aspect of this discrep- 
ancy. A third is the failure of men to use wisely 
the leisure which material invention has given to 
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many of them, and a fourth is the failure of the 
United States to offer in recent years moral and 
political leadership to match its enormous military 
and economic strength. 

This is not an occasion appropriate to examina- 
tion of the nature of the moral ends which we 
would wish increasing material power to serve, 
but I venture the assertion that four words point, 
more or less, in the direction in which agreement 
as to those ends might lie for most of us: liberty, 
equality, justice, and peace. Assuming this, one 
might say that the increase of material power does 
not of itself make human living more free, equal, 
just, or peaceful. One might add that the greater 
the material power, the greater the injury that can 
be worked through that power to liberty, equality, 
justice, and peace. Lord Acton’s famous dictum 
may be read in the light of the first explosion at 
Los Alamos: did we there see that absolute power 
which corrupts absolutely? 

The application of the first truism to the pres- 
ent circumstances amounts to admitting that even 
if atomic energy could not or would not be used 
in warfare, its advent greatly increases the dis- 
crepancy between material power and the wisdom 
to use that power for good ends. Assume that 
the new energy is used only to produce commodi- 
ties, lengthen life, and increase leisure. These are 
goods. But before atomic energy we did not or 
could not distribute commodities justly, or use 
life and leisure wisely. The peaceful use of atomic 
energy will produce results still further complicat- 
ing the difficulties which have kept us from using 
the old power wisely. The industrial uses will in- 
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crease commodities in certain communities and 
create corresponding demands for just distribution 
of these commodities in others. It will produce ab- 
rupt changes in the division of labor and in the 
demand for various kinds of labor. It will bring 
about important movements of population. It will 
make even more acutely necessary the development 
of means to subordinate economic and military 
forces to political control by the people. The med- 
ical and industrial uses will add to the number of 
people with time in which to develop their matur- 
ity rather than their puerility. In these and many 
other ways the development of atomic energy will 
make demands for ethical and political wisdom 
much beyond the demands which we now face and 
which we are now unable to meet. 

The assumption that atomic energy will not be 
used in war is, however, one we dare not make. 
Almost every consideration of experience or rea- 
son tells us that in the course of a major war any 
weapon that might be decisive will be used. In- 
deed the contrary assumption has been made by 
nearly everyone: that atomic weapons will be used 
in another major war. Furthermore, it is a neces- 
sary assumption that other weapons will be devel- 
oped no less destructive than the present atomic 
weapons. The destructiveness of material power 
has suddenly increased many-fold to the point 
where a few desperate or disordered men can de- 
stroy the fruits of human history. 

These considerations have led to the second tru- 
ism: civilization cannot withstand another war. 
This has been said by the President of the United 
States and by thousands of others; it is said, but 
it is not comprehended. Mr. Baruch put it more 
sharply; he said, “We are here to choose between 
the quick and the dead.” 

The second truism is a special and ultimately 
critical form of the first. In general, man’s pre- 


dicament arises from lack of ethical and political 
wisdom to deal with the material power he has put 
at his command. In particular, that power is now 
so immense as to make it likely that with it man 
will destroy many of his kind and much of his 
works. He is likely to do this unless he develops 


enough ethical and political wisdom to prevent it. 
The purpose of human life is always double: to 
live, and to live the good life. Atomic energy has 
increased the means of living either ill or well, and 
it has increased the likelihood that we shall not 
live at all. In other terms, the prevention of war 
has become a necessary precondition for the solu- 
tion of all other problems. 

The prevention of war has become the first ne- 
cessity. Yes, but to this statement it is necessary 
to add a qualification. The first necessity is to pre- 
vent another war with such attendant circum- 
stances as to make life worth living, having pre- 
vented war. War can be prevented by submission 
to universal tyranny. A tyrant, with overwhelm- 
ing military power, would have no motive to make 
war, and no one else would have the means to do 
so. This is not the kind of preventing of war that 
we have in mind. We require not simply peace, 
but peace with justice, liberty, security. There- 
fore the problems of living, and of living well, are 
not separate but are mixed problems. To live well, 
we must first live. To want to live, we must live 
well. 

It thus appears that to use atomic energy in 
peace, we must prevent its use in war. But to pre- 
vent its use in war, we must design a manner of 
living that is worth living for. And to do either, 
or both, we must develop ethical and political wis- 
dom beyond what we now evince. 

What have these generalities to do with social 
science? They declare the considerations which 
should guide the development of social science in 
the next years. As material power is increasing 
more rapidly than is wisdom to control it to the 
point where we shall perish, or shall live, deserving 
to perish, social science should make quickly what- 
ever contribution it can to the formation of such 
wisdom. 

One does not offer a formula for gaining wis- 
dom. One sees easily that it is not gained as is in- 
formation: by observing and recording an event, 
or by looking something up in a book. Social sci- 
entists have contributed much of the information 
the world needs. One of them may offer his quite 
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personal views as to why social science is not con- 
tributing much of the wisdom of which we are in 
greater need and how it might contribute more. 

A definition of wisdom suggests where thought 
must run on this theme. Wisdom is that under- 
standing, both broad and deep, which enables men 
to make decisions as to conduct that are consistent 
with virtue and prudence. 

It is the predicate noun of this sentence that de- 
serves first emphasis. Wisdom is understanding. It 
is not information, or invention, or technical skill, 
or the application of discoveries to small problems, 
although it may rest on all of these. As wisdom is 
understanding, and what is needed is wisdom, that 
part of social science should be developed which 
is understanding. Now social science is not, in its 
more important aspect, information, or invention, 
or technical skill, or the application of particular 
discoveries to small problems. In this respect so- 
cial science is not like the physical and the biologi- 
cal sciences. It is the reverse of them. The good 
contributed to human living by the biological and 
the physical sciences is, in large part, the applica- 
tion of principles and discoveries to particular 
problems. The development of theoretical physics 
does not, in important degree, help people to un- 
derstand their general position in the universe and 
so to do something about it. On the whole, theo- 
retical physics appears to people who are not phys- 
icists only after its development has resulted in in- 
ventions and contrivances which can be used as 
commodities or medicines or weapons. The “nat- 
ural” sciences are, for the purposes of society, in 
large part a series of inventions. 

Let it first be admitted that the social sciences 
have their inventions too. Social scientists pro- 
duce ways to find out about how many entities of 
stated sorts there are in large aggregates without 
counting all of them, ways to make more reliable 
predictions as to the behavior of taxicab drivers 
after hiring, or engaged couples after marriage, 


and many other useful social inventions. This is 
the side of social science that is most talked about. 
The social sciences have tended to imitate the nat- 





ural sciences. So that aspect of social science that 
results in inventions has been emphasized. 

I think it is a distortion and a disservice to de- 
fine or to justify social science as primarily a series 
of inventions. Social science is rather a series of 
understandings. The understandings are ever ex- 
panding and ever undergoing modification. They 
have to do with what is of perennial and central 
importance for man: his own human nature, his 
varied and inevitable society and culture, the im- 
pact of his increasing technology upon his institu- 
tions and convictions, the character of his moral 
life. Such understandings are not readily converti- 
ble into devices for reaching near ends. On the 
other hand, in so far as they are communicated, 
not only to the social scientists but to all men, 
they help to make clear the perils and possibilities 
of our situation, and the limits within which ac- 
tion is likely to reach the ends sought. 

Social science is, first, understanding and, sec- 
ond, invention. Both are needed for wisdom, and 
especially understanding. Social science requires 
that direction of effort which will contribute to 
wisdom a broad and profound understanding of 
man in society. Therefore it is not enough to train 
social scientists to have technical competence. It 
is not wise to reward most highly those contribu- 
tions only which manifest or improve a method of 
investigation. Social scientists must be educated 
to reach comprehensive interpretations of human 
life, interpretations always based on scientific 
method, but so inclusive and so profound as to 
show men where they and their ideals stand today. 

Therefore the problems which social scientists 
need most to study are the largest problems. They 
are the problems of achieving order with liberty, 
of subordinating economic privilege to the politi- 
cal control of the people, of realizing social and 
political equality, of the development of organized 
shared convictions as to the good in a heterogene- 
ous population exposed to the commercialized 
mass media of communication. These problems 
cannot be avoided on the plea that available tech- 
niques do not allow us to study them with the pre- 
cision with which lesser problems can be studied. 
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It is a mistake of social science to define its prob- 
lems in terms of the suitability of particular tech- 
niques to deal with them. For the subject matter 
of social science is more important than is any 
method. It is all that makes life worth living; it 
is in danger; it will not wait for the development 
of better methods; we shall have to use the best 
we have. And indeed, there are methods which we 
fail sufficiently to value. Insight, a wide acquaint- 
ance with mankind, a sense of responsibility to 
both fact and moral principle, and a philosophic 
turn of mind are qualities in social scientists 
which are not enough honored today and that to- 
day are needed as never before. We should shape 
our teaching so as to develop these qualities in our 
successors. 

These remarks refer back to the definition of 
wisdom as broad and deep understanding. To yield 
wisdom, social scientists are called upon to work 
so as to yield such understanding. 

The second part of the definition carries the 
thought further. Wisdom is that understanding 
which enables men to make decisions as to conduct 
that are consistent with prudence and virtue. So- 
cial scientists fail if they merely provide the means 
to do what may be wanted. The means for doing 
what bad or irresponsible men may want to do are 
already great enough to destroy civilization. Po- 
litical wisdom alone is not enough. If we knew 
what measures to take to insure a peaceful and just 
world we would not necessarily get such a world. 
The measures would not be put into effect unless 
we had the will to do so. To have the will to do 
so is to have firm and shared convictions as to the 
good. Therefore to political wisdom ethical wis- 
dom must be joined. 

In the formation of ethical wisdom also social 
science has a part. Ethical wisdom is wisdom as to 
the moral life. The moral life is exclusively and 
essentially human and social. It is, indeed, the 
subject matter, above all others, appropriate to so- 


‘ cial science. Other subject matters there are in 


social science: men as numbers in populations, the 
behavior of buyers and sellers in markets, the be- 
havior of men in so far as it is similar to that of 


animals, and many others. To these morality, or 
the moral life, is central, because it is the very na- 
ture of man, and because it is what matters most 
to men. 

Social science can contribute to ethical wisdom 
by studying the moral life with resulting under- 
standing of its nature, the conditions of its devel- 
opment, persistence, and change. What are the 
kinds of groups and what are the kinds of circum- 
stances attending those groups in which a moral 
order is established? What are the circumstances 
of modern living that are favorable or unfavorable 
to the persistence of an old moral order or the es- 
tablishment of a new one? What are the elements 
of the diverse historical moral orders that are com- 
mon to all? These are some of the questions about 
the moral life, answers to which it is appropriate 
to social science to seek. All require objective in- 
vestigation of particular societies combined with a 
disposition to reach comprehensive understanding 
of large matters. None is a question appropriate to 
a moralist or a teacher; none could be answered by 
a speculative philosopher without much special 
knowledge of particular societies. All of them di- 
rect the understanding of men in the direction of 
ethical wisdom. 

Moreover, the study of the moral life by the 
snethods of social science may help to fix convic- 
tions as to the good. The special knowledge of 
particular societies, joined with insight and a con- 
cern for major problems, leads to understanding 
of the choices that must be made by us, the mem- 
bers of this particular society, in furthering cer- 
tain of our aims. If we emphasize freedom, we 
shall have to forego some degree of order. If we 
value order highly, we shall have to forego some 
freedom. If we value the experiment and com- 
petitive selection that comes with free commercial 
enterprise in the radio and the movies, we shall 
have to accept the banality of a product which 
tries to please everybody, or find some new remedy. 
By making these choices explicit, by exercising the 
mind in the effort to understand what is necessar- 
ily involved in pursuing any generally stated ideal, 
the ideal is tested. It remains, in spite of the diffi- 
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culty, or it yields to the difficulty in the direction 
of the emphasis of some other ideal. On the whole, 
experience suggests that this sort of study of so- 
cial problems clarifies and fixes moral conviction 
among those who pursue it. To understand is not 
then simply to pardon. To understand is to iden- 
tify oneself with that which remains in spite of 
difficulty faced; the conviction is won through the 
sacrifices made on its account. 

So I say that social sciences can contribute to 
that wisdom, both political and ethical, that is 
now so gravely needed. To make the full contri- 
bution within its power, social science needs to 
overcome some of the inhibitions of immaturity. 
One might say that social scientists act as if sub- 
ject to certain fears, and that to become adult they 
should get over these fears. 

One is the fear of being unscientific. This fear 
causes them to overemphasize the resemblance otf 
social science to physical and biological science, 
and practically to ignore the connection of social 
science with the humanities. Speaking very ap- 
proximately, one might say that social science is 
the application of methods similar to those used in 
the “natural” sciences to subject matter similar to 
that of the humanities. For many social scientists 
objectivity, explicit comparison, verified observa- 
tion, and measurement are elements of social sci- 
ence which it is easy to cultivate and reassuring 
to talk about. For many of them the fact that 
what is most worth studying in social science is 
the moral life of humanity is embarrassing to rec- 
ognize and difficult to admit to research plans. So, 
too, it is easier for social scientists to recommend 
their work to the people as a promise of social de- 
vices to make government run or administration 
succeed than to take the pains to develop social 
science as understanding of man’s condition in so- 
ciety. 

A second fear from which social scientists need 
to recover is fear of education. This is an aspect 
of exclusive emphasis on research. The under- 
standings reached in the physical sciences should 
be communicated to everfbody, perhaps, but it is 
not fatal to the social usefulness of physical sci- 





ence if they are not. But, as social science is pri- 
marily understanding, not invention, social science 
is not effective unless generally communicated. 
For social science to be generally communicated, 





the social scientist is required to be more of an ed- 


ucator than he now is. Now he usually puts the 
blame on society for not listening to him. One has 
heard often enough how an American president 
signed a tariff bill which a large number of econ- 
omists told him would bring evil consequences. 
The story is usually told to show that social scien- 
tists lead wisely and that other people are so stu- 
pid that they don’t follow. The story rather points 
to the need for social scientists to concern them- 
selves with general education and the place of so- 
cial science in general education. 

A third fear is fear of morals. It sometimes 
seems that the professional students of humanity 
and society would rather study almost anything 
but that which is most characteristically human 
and social. In their eagerness not to preach the 
good, social scientists avoid studying the nature of 
the good. In their desire not to moralize, they 
omit morals from their subject matter. It is as if, 
because there is such a thing as sentimentality, the 
sentiments should be excluded from our concern. 

None of us can say whether men will develop 
the wisdom they need to save themselves from de- 
stroying themselves with the material power they 
already have. Social scientists cannot say that they 
can provide that wisdom. But social science can 
contribute more than it now contributes. To make 
this contribution social science is required to rec- 
ognize its full nature, and to exert itself to realize 
that nature, It will then address itself to the larg- 
est problems of man’s predicament, without limi- 
tations set by considerations of special technique. 
It will be centrally concerned with problems of 
the nature of the moral order. It will understand 
that it helps society by helping men to understand 
their situation in society, and so will strongly ally 
itself with general education. It will join to the 
proficiency and precision of science the depth and 
insight of humanistic scholarship. Then it will 
rise to the demands of the atomic age. 
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Evaluating the Outcomes of General Education 


BY C. ROBERT PACE 


EDUCATIONAL research and evaluation, curtailed 
somewhat during the war years in the colleges, 
may be expected to advance and expand in the 
coming years. Testing of many sorts prospered in 
both the Army and Navy: psychological testing 
as illustrated by the almost universal application of 
aptitude tests; achievement testing as illustrated 
not only by the end-of-course examinations with- 
in Army and Navy schools but also by similar ex- 
aminations for off-duty and correspondence courses, 
and the tests of General Educational Development 
for the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
Moreover, while the war was in progress a number 
of significant educational reports which will tend 
to stimulate postwar research and evaluation were 
published: for example, the series of books from 
the Commission on Teacher Education, the Har- 
vard report on General Education in a Free Society, 
the American Council on Education’s report on 
A Design for General Education. There is a reser- 
voir of experience and habit in the use of educa- 
tional tests, a reservoir of professional reports, cer- 
tainly a tremendous backlog of students seeking 
education, and no less a piling up of social and ed- 
ucational problems. 

Granted that many colleges will be motivated 
to evaluate their offerings in general education, 
two questions may be asked: What are the goals 
of general education? What procedures of evalu- 
ation may be followed in estimating the attain- 
ment of these goals? A corollary to the second 
question may well be: What measuring instru- 
ments are available or need to be developed? 

Evaluation, broadly conceived, encompasses five 


tasks. One is to formulate objectives. A second is 
to define general objectives more sharply in terms 
of the specific student behavior which is implied 
by them. A third task is to identify the sources 
of evidence which can be used in observing this 
behavior. A fourth task is to develop methods for 
getting the evidence we have identified as desirable. 
And a fifth task is to summarize, integrate, and 
interpret this variety of evidence in relation to the 
specific objectives which are sought. It is evident 
that some of these tasks are shared by curriculum 
makers and teachers. This overlap suggests the 
importance of viewing evaluation as a cooperative 
enterprise. 

Progress is being made in many colleges in for- 
mulating statements of the objectives of general 
education. The Harvard committee’s report on 
General Education in a Free Society has performed 
a brilliant service to educators in relating some 
fundamental goals and purposes of general educa- 
tion to the essence of Western culture and Ameri- 
can society. The plan of general education which 
the committee proposes for Harvard College calls 
for one general course in the humanities, one in 
the social sciences, and one in either the physical 
sciences or biological sciences. In addition the stu- 
dent must have three other courses in general edu- 
cation, no one of which may be in his field of 


‘concentration. Through these specially designed 


courses, as well as through other less formal in- 
fluences in the college, Harvard hopes to foster the 
basic traits and characteristics of mind which it 
conceives to be the particular concern of general 
education: to think effectively, to communicate 
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thought, to make relevant judgments, to discrimi- 
nate among values. While the committee does not 
outline its definition of these objectives it does de- 
scribe and amplify them. A listing of some of the 
elements subsumed by these general objectives may 
be illustrated: 
“To think effectively” implies the ability to: 
1. Think logically. 
2. Draw sound conclusions from premises. 
3. Extract universal truths from particu- 
lar cases. 
4. Infer particulars from general laws. 
§. Discern a pattern of relationships. 
6. See relevant and irrelevant factors. 
7. Avoid confusing words with things. 
8. Seek implications in facts. 
9. Know when he knows and when he does 
not. 
10. Avoid mistaking opinion for knowledge. 
11. Think relationally. 
12. See cross bearings between areas. 
13. Think in context. 
14. Expect no more exactness than a subject 
permits. 
15. Use imagination in thinking. 
16. See beyond the obvious to envisage new 
alternatives. 
17. Break with habit and routine. 


“To communicate thought” implies the ability 
to: 
1. Express oneself so as to be understood by 
others. 
2. Make ideas clear and cogent. 
3. Speak with candor. 
4. Speak, listen, write and read with skill. 


“To make relevant judgments” includes the 

ability to: 
1. Apply ideas and relationships to actual 

facts. 
. Use a formula in concrete situations. 
See with perspective. 
Connect abstractions with experience. 
. Realize the difference between abstrac- 


=“ » SW DN 


tions and facts. 


6. 


Make the transition from thought to ac- 
tion. 


And “To discriminate among values” includes 
the ability to: 


1. 


Recognize different kinds of values — 
of character, of intellect, and the esthet- 
ic values. 

Recognize relations between values. 
Know the relative importance and mu- 
tual dependence of means and ends. 
Distinguish values truly known from 
values received only from opinion. 
Express personal committment to values 
in actions, feelings, and thought. 


Other educators, in facing this challenging task 
of defining the goals of general education, have 


phrased 


their statements so as to give more partic- 


ular emphasis to the changes in students’ behavior 
which should result. Thus, in A Design for Gen- 
eral Education, we find: 


General education should lead the student 





To improve and maintain his own health and take 
his share of responsibility for protecting the health 
of others. 


To communicate through his own language in writ- 
ing and speaking at the level of expression adequate 
to the needs of educated people. 


To attain a sound emotional and social adjustment 
through the enjoyment of a wide range of social 
relationships and the experience of working coop- 
eratively with others. 


To think through the problems and to gain the 
basic orientation that will better enable him to 
make a satisfactory family and marital adjustment. 


To do his part as an active and intelligent citizen 
in dealing with the interrelated social, economic, 
and political problems of American life and in 
solving the problems of postwar international re- 
construction. 


To act in the light of an understanding of the 
natural phenomena in his environment in its im- 
plications for human society and human welfare, 
to use scientific methods in the solution of his 
problems, and to employ useful nonverbal methods 
of thought and communication. 
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7. To find self-expression in literature and to share 
through literature man’s experience and his moti- 
vating ideas and ideals. 


8. To find a means of self-expression in music and in 
the various visual arts and crafts, and to under- 
stand and appreciate art and music as reflections 
both of individual experience and of social patterns 
and movements. 


9. To practice clear and integrated thinking about the 
meaning and value of life. 


10. To choose a vocation that will make optimum use 
of his talents and enable him to make an appropri- 
ate contribution to the needs of society. 


Each of these objectives is further defined in terms 
of students’ behavior under three categories: 
knowledge and understanding, skills and abilities, 
attitudes and appreciations. 

There are, in fact, many designs of general edu- 
cation and many variations in stated objectives. 
While there is, to be sure, some agreement and 
overlap in the more general statements of objec- 
tives from different colleges, differences become 
apparent as these objectives are defined in more de- 
tail. These divergencies seem to spring from or re- 
flect different methods and programs. There is not 
much in common, for example, between St. John’s 
curriculum which is 100 per cent prescribed, stres- 
sing the great classics and mental discipline and 
Bennington’s program in which students’ interests 
are the motivating force. Chicago’s comprehensive 
survey courses in physical sciences, biological sci- 
ences, social sciences, and humanities reflect an em- 
phasis upon familiar, albeit reorganized, subject 
matter. Minnesota’s General College program is 
centered around vocational orientation, individual 
orientation, social-civic orientation, and home and 
family orientation; and in its statement of objec- 
tives and its actual courses the emphasis on appli- 
cation of knowledge to everyday problems is ap- 
parent. The evaluation of anyone of these pro- 
grams must be made in relation to its particular 
objectives and its particular methods of promoting 
students’ attainment of those objectives. 

It may be a virtue of American higher educa- 
tion that there is variety among the many colleges 





and universities in their specific objectives and 
their methods of seeking the attainment of those 
objectives. The fact that there is variety, how- 
ever, places an obligation on all colleges to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of their programs and meth- 
ods. Evaluation is a testing of hypotheses and out- 
comes. If we do not know with any more precision 
than someone’s best guess what the results are of 
the methods and programs we devise, then we do 
not have much basis for improving those programs 
and methods. Besides, it seems no more than rea- 
sonable to say that advocates of a program should 
know how well it works. 

But there are more important reasons for re- 
garding evaluation as peculiarly an institutional 
job. One of the clearest facts about our colleges 
is that the young Americans who attend them 
differ tremendously in ability, interest, purpose, 
cultural background, economic status, and am- 
bition. Students at the University of Minnesota 
differ in many ways from students at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; boch groups differ in many ways 
from students at Harvard College. Even within 
any one college there is a wide range of individual 
differences. What works for one group of students 
may not work for another. A good program of 
general education, or of evaluation, or a good state- 
ment of objectives should be firmly anchored to 
facts about the abilities and characteristics of stu- 
dents. Evaluation, by focusing its attention on the 
changes which occur in students, helps provide 
this anchorage in reality. 

John and Paul both live in the same midwestern 
community. Both are interested in engineering 
and mechanics. John will go East to college; Paul 
will go to the local junior college, and then, he 
hopes, to the state university. Paul’s 1.Q. is about 
115; John’s is close to 150. 
United States from Finland when he was three. 


Paul came to the 


‘His father is a fisherman. John’s ancestors came 


to America in the early eighteenth century. His 
father is a corporation lawyer. Paul’s family in- 
come is a little more than a thousand dollars a 
year; John’s family income is a little more than a 
thousand dollars a week. In their ability, their 
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cultural background, economic status, and their 
probable future in society these two individuals 
differ markedly. Is the same program of general 
education equally suitable for each? In seeking 
evidence that each has attained in some measure 
the basic goals of general education, would one 
look to the same sources? The tasks of defining 
objectives specifically in terms of students’ be- 
havior, of determining the sources of evidence one 
shall look for, and of developing suitable measur- 
ing instruments are all conditioned by the charac- 
teristics of the population being studied. 

A further reason for thinking of evaluation as 
a local responsibility follows from the nature of 
evaluation itself. Evaluation is not limited to the 
measurement of outcomes, nor is it an activity for 
technicians only. The process of evaluation also 
has a purpose — namely, to improve education. 
In the final analysis it is the teachers who must do 
that job. Broad participation in evaluation, by 
teachers and technicians, not only improves the 
scope and focus of the evaluation but also provides 
a method whereby teachers can see their work and 
their program in a new and more specific light and 
can help them gain the needed and desired knowl- 
edge on which sound improvements must be based. 

In proceeding with an appraisal of the general 
education program one will seek evidence from a 
variety of sources and in relation to all the goals 
of the program. 

Tests, check lists, inventories, attitude scales, in- 
terest indexes, ratings, observations, interviews, 
questionnaires, and similar devices are the tools of 
evaluation. The problem is to select or develop 
measuring instruments in relation to specific ob- 
jectives and to use them appropriately as one part 
of a broad program of evaluation. 

To measure knowledge, the acquisition of facts 
and principles in various subjects, and the under- 
standing of basic concepts in various fields such 
instruments as the Cooperative General Culture 
tests may be useful. Also, the Cooperative Con- 
temporary Affairs test, and the tests of sciences, 
languages, and literature. A somewhat different 
approach to measuring understanding is repre- 





sented by the tests of General Educational Devel- 
opment prepared for™the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. In these, the emphasis is upon in- 
terpretation of reading materials in the several 
fields. The comprehensive achievement examina- 
tions used by the University of Chicago for its 
survey courses are detailed, specific, and penetrat- 
ing in their assessment of students’ knowledge of 
facts and principles. The University of Minnesota 
developed its own examinations to measure stu- 
dents’ achievement in the general education core 
courses. Final examinations developed by teachers 
for their own courses are the commonest approach 
to measuring these factual objectives. 

To measure such goals as effective thinking, 
relevant judgment, and discrimination among val- 
ues there are also instruments available for use or 
adaptation. Tests developed for the Progressive 
Education Association’s eight-year study such as 
the Nature of Proof and Interpretation of Data 
might be considered. Raths at Ohio State has ex- 
perimented fruitfully with the measurement of 
values. In connection with the Cooperative Study 
in General Education, instruments have been de- 
veloped to assess students’ religious concepts and 
general goals of life. Likewise, the Cooperative 
Study staff developed a series of inventories related 
to such subjects as personal-social relationships, 
social understanding, health, and the arts. The in- 
ventory of social understanding, for example, seeks 
to analyze the students’ ability to discriminate be- 
tween fact and opinion. The health inventory 
covers activities, information, interests, attitudes, 
and problems. From this inventory, for example, 
it is possible to determine the relationship between 
the student’s scores on the several parts. What de- 
gree of correspondence is there between the stu- 
dent’s knowledge about health and his own health 
practices, or between his opinions and his knowl- 
edge, or between opinion and practice? In other 
words, the inventory provides the means for evalu- 
ating attainment of very complex objectives. 

Tests of basic skills also exist in some abundance, 
Reading speed and comprehension, arithmetical 
reasoning and computation, library skills, study 
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habits, English usage — these are but a few for 
which reliable and valid tests are available. 

For many of the important and complex objec- 
tives of general education, there is no dearth of 
useful measuring instruments. New instruments, 
however, are needed. Tests specifically designed 
to fit some unique local circumstance are often 
required. Further experimentation is especially 
needed in measuring appreciation in the arts. And 
another soit of test which needs further develop- 
ment is one which probes students’ ability to see 
relationships between different subjects, facts, 
events, concepts, and attitudes. 

The objectives of general education are not, of 
course, completely measured by tests of knowl- 
edge, skill, and discrimination. Further evidence 
can and should be sought from measures of activi- 
ties and attitudes. Does the student attend con- 
certs, lectures, museums, exhibits, and other spe- 
cial or ordinary events? What does he read? What 
does he listen to on the radio? What does he do 
during out-of-school hours? What attitudes does 
he have about his courses? What false beliefs does 
he have about such topics as race, nationality, re- 
ligion, marriage? All these are questions with 
which an evaluation of general education might 
be concerned. 

Teachers, advisers, and counselors will have ad- 
ditional data to contribute. Observations, inter- 
views, and ratings are among the techniques which 
may be used to collect evidence systematically 
from these sources. 

The student, it may appear from the paragraphs 
above, is a guinea pig who might more mercifully 
be spared from such vivisection and allowed to de- 
vote his time to study and learning. On the con- 
trary, the student, by participating in the evalua- 
tion process, is distinctly and concretely aided in 
his study and learning. The evaluation procedures 


should help the student toward the attainment of ° 


objectives. This will be the case if a substantial 
part of the conditions under which evaluation 
techniques are used are similar to conditions which 
stimulate effective learning. Motivation, knowl- 
edge of results, and usefulness of results are among 


The student should see reason 
and purpose in the evaluation program; he should 
know the results of the various tests he takes; he 
should find some way to use those results to his 
advantage. 


these conditions. 


One potentially good means of emphasizing the 
students own role in evaluation is that of having 
him keep an inventory of educational progress. 
Such an inventory might properly begin with a 
specific statement of the goals of general education 
as conceived by the college. Paralleling this state- 
ment could be a listing of resources considered by 
the college to be helpful in attaining the objectives. 
Such resources would include formal courses, lists 
of exhibits, concerts, lectures, and other services 
available to the student, and perhaps a suggested 
list of resources in the community which the stu- 
dent might find useful. In a third parallel column 
the student could note what resources he is using. 
A second main part of the inventory could be a 
record of the student’s aptitudes, skills, and inter- 
ests — academic aptitude, reading speed, and com- 
prehension, arithmetical reasoning and computa- 
tion, vocational interests and plans, other interests, 
study habits, and so on. A third aspect of the in- 
ventory would be a record of the student’s prog- 
ress toward each of the objectives. Such items as 
course grades, term papers or other special projects, 
results on tests of all sorts together with an inter- 
pretation of these results, diagnoses of attitudes, 
beliefs, values, appreciations — all these could be 
part of the student’s accumulating inventory. En- 
tries in the inventory would be made in relation 
to the specific objectives of general education. The 
student would thus build a picture of his strengths 
and his progress toward each objective. And the 
student’s teachers, advisers, and counselors would 
help him build and derive meaning and value from 
this self-inventory of educational progress. 

But an evaluation program is still not complete 
until evidence has been collected from former stu- 
dents and graduates of the college. A general ed- 
ucation should have some measureable results be- 
yond the knowledge, attitudes, ideals, interests, 
and insights which students possess at the time 
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they leave college. Most statements of objectives, 
in fact, clearly indicate that the ultimate measure 
of general education must be sought in the lives 
of adult men and women as citizens, workers, par- 
ents, neighbors, and mature individuals. 

It is not uncommon for colleges to point with 
pride to their distinguished alumni — to presidents 
and generals, scientists, writers, educators, artists, 
bankers, or whatever the field of eminence may be. 
And the eminent often oblige with a statement on 
the virtues of their alma mater. But what would 
be revealed if the college looked into the lives of 
every tenth name on the graduation roster for the 
class of ’36? And what if the college included 
some nongraduates in its follow-up study? The 
facts which would emerge from such a survey 
would be sobering as well as enlightening. 

The University of Minnesota did attempt this 
kind of appraisal; and the results of it were pub- 
lished in a book, They Went to College. Data were 
obtained from replies to a very thorough question- 
naire organized around four major topics: voca- 
tional, personal, home and family, and socio-civic 
affairs. Each topic was covered by items on ac- 
tivities, problems and needs, attitudes and interests. 
The purpose of the survey was to find out what a 
cross section of young adults (former students) 
was like — their work and how they felt about it, 
what they did around home, what they did and 
felt as citizens, what sort of philosophy and values 
they held, how they spent their leisure. The re- 
sulting picture was indeed sobering as well as en- 
lightening. 

Many more follow-up studies should be made. 
The most fruitful approach is one which, by ques- 
tionnaire, interview, and examination, seeks to de- 


scribe the activities, interests, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and values characteristic of a cross section of 
alumni. The technique of asking the alumni to 
express what they now feel about their college ex- 
perience is of quite limited value. More pertinent 
is a direct probing of the extent to which the be- 
havior of young adults exemplifies the attainment 
of objectives around which the college program 
was focused. This approach is simply an applica- 
tion to the alumni of the same direct methods of 
measurement which are used to evaluate student’s 
progress in college. 

Follow-up studies can be the final or the initial 
phase in a total program of evaluation. As the 
former, the follow-up study provides the ultimate 
test of the college curriculum. Having measured 
students progress in school toward the objectives 
of general education, the college then goes beyond 
its walls to measure its educational product as 
adult. As initial phase, the follow-up study can 
provide the stimulus for systematic appraisal with- 
in the college. 

Teaching today, and particularly general edu- 
cation in the colleges, is challenged by the influx 
of veterans, by national and world problems, by 
atomic energy, by the faith and doubts of thought- 
ful men and women. Conflicting objectives, meth- 
ods and claims for general education are apparent. 
We can evaluate those methods and claims. Many 
of the tools are available; others can be developed. 
There is a science of measurement, a psychology 
of learning, a philosophy of democratic procedure. 
To combine these three in a working program of 
evaluation; to use them for the testing of hypoth- 
eses and the improvement of general education: 
this is the responsibility of the colleges. 
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The Natural Science Program in the College of the 
University of Chicago 


BY AARON SAYVETZ 


READERS OF this journal will require no introduc- 
tion to the current discussions of general education, 
nor can they be unaware of the rightful place of 
the natural sciences in the college curriculum. It 
may be well to reiterate, however, that the objec- 
tives of general education differ from those of pro- 
fessional education, and that, for this reason, dif- 
ferent methods and materials may justifiably 
characterize instruction designed for all and in- 
struction which is avowedly preprofessional. 

One other prefatory remark concerns the or- 
ganization of the college at the University of Chi- 
cago. The college admits students to its first year 
when they have completed two years of high 
school, and awards the bachelor of arts degree on 
the completion of a program requiring four years 
of study by the average student. After this, the 
student may select one of the conventional depart- 
ments or schools for specialized work leading to 
the master’s degree in three more years. College 
students entering in the first year are required to 
take a one-year course in mathematics specially de- 
signed for the purposes of a general education, fol- 
lowed by a three-year course in the natural sci- 
ences, which is the subject of this communication. 
A class in natural science has three one-hour dis- 
cussion meetings and one two-hour laboratory per- 
iod each week. 

The course is partly in the realm of being, partly 
in that of becoming. The first year was offered 
during 1945-46 for the first time, to a group of 


sixty students who are now engaged in the second 


year’s work, while the first course, full fledged, is 
being offered to some 250 students who have com- 
pleted the mathematics prerequisite. The now em- 
bryonic third course will make its appearance next 
year. This history implies tentativeness and experi- 
mentation with incompletely tested modes of in- 
struction in the sciences, but it should not be as- 
sumed to imply novelty, since the methods and 
materials have been tried in previously existing 
courses and the educational philosophy underlying 
the entire endeavor is the product of many man- 
years of teaching experience in mathematics, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, philos- 
ophy, and education. 

While coverage of the conventional scientific 
subject matters is not the first governing principle 
in the organization of the course, its division into 
three one-year parts is based on subject matter, 
namely: physics and chemistry in the first year; 
physiology, evolution, and genetics in the second; 
the atomic structure synthesis of physics and chem- 
istry in the first half, and psychology in the final 
half of the third year. 

A more intimate revelation of the character of 
the course is afforded by the statement that nearly 
all of the printed matter offered to the student 


‘consists of original or review papers written by 


scientists for an audience of scientists. An occa- 
sional textbook, such as Lavoisier’s Elements of 
Chemistry, or selections from a modern physiology 
text, completes the list. The readings for the first 
two years follow: 
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FIRST YEAR 


Archimedes, On the Equilibrium of Planes 

——., On Floating Bodies 

Galileo, Two New Sciences, Sclections from First and Third 
Days 

Pascal, On the Weight of the Mass of the Air, Chapters 1-3 

Huygens, On the Movement of Bodies Through Impact 

Newton, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Definitions and Axioms 

Atwood, On Rectilinear Motion 

Leibnitz, Note on Quantity of Motion 

Young, Note on Energy 

Mach, The Science of Mechanics, Chapter 11 

Lavoisier, Elements of Chemistry 

Dalton, A New System of Chemical Philosophy, Selections 

Gay-Lussac, Memoir on the Combination of Gaseous Sub- 
stances with Each Other 

Avogadro, Essay on a Manner of Determining the Relative 
Masses of the Elementary Molecules of Bodies, etc. 

Petit and Dulong, On Some Important Points of the Theory 
of Heat 

Cannizzaro, Sketch of a Course of Chemical Philosophy 

Clausius, On the Nature of the Motion Which We Call Heat 

Van’t Hoff, The Role of Osmotic Pressure in the Analogy 
between Solutions and Gases 

Arrhenius, On the Dissociation of Substances in Aqueous 
Solution 

Mendelefeff, The Relation between the Properties of Elements 
and Their Atomic Weights 

, The Grouping of the Elements and the Periodic 





Law 
SECOND YEAR 


Harvey, On the Motions of the Blood and Heart 

Gaskell, On the Innervation of the Heart with Especial Ref- 
erence to the Heart of the Tortoise 

Erlanger, The Localization of Impulse Initiation and Conduc- 
tion in the Heart 

Loewi, Concerning Fluid (chemical) Transmission of the 
Heart Impulse, 1 

Loewi and Navratil, Concerning Fluid (chemical) Transmis- 
sion of the Heart Impulse, X. About the Fate of the Vagus 
Substance 

Syndromy, selections by various authors 

P. E. Smith, 
The Effect on the Reproductive System of Ablation and 
Implantation of the Anterior Hypophysis. Selections. 

Allen and Doisy, The Induction of a Sexually Mature Con- 
dition in Immature Females by the Injection of the Ovar- 


Allen (editor), Sex and Internal Secretions. 


ian Follicular Hormone 
Loeb, The Mechanism of the Sex Cycle 
Allen and Corner, Physiology of the Corpus Luteum, II 
Hisaw and Leonard, Relation of the Follicular and Corpus 


Luteum Hormones in the Production of Progestational 
Proliferation 

Moore and Price, Gonad Hormone Functions, and the Recip- 
rocal Influence between Gonads and Hypophysis, etc. Se- 
lections 

Spemann, Embryonic Development and Induction. Selections 

Lewis, Experimental Studies in the Development of the Eye 
in Amphibia, 1. On the Origin of the Lens 

Spemann, Concerning the Development of the Vertebrate 
Eye. Edited. 

Harrison, Experiments on the Lens in Amblystoma 

Weiss, The So-Called Organizer, and the Problem of Organi- 
zation in Amphibian Development 

Darwin, The Origin of Species. Selections 

, The Variation of Animals and Plants Under Do- 

mestication. Selections 





Galton, Natural Inheritance 

Mendel, Experiments in Plant Hybridization 

Sutton, The Chromosomes in Heredity 

Morgan, Sex Limited Inheritance in Drosophila 

Bridges, Nondisjunction of the Sex Chromosomes of Dro- 
sophila 

Morgan, Heredity and Sex. Selections 

East, A Mendelian Interpretation of Variation That is Ap- 
parently Continuous 





, Studies of Size Inheritance in Nicotiana 

Hardy, Mendelian Proportions in a Mixed Population 

Dobzhansky, Genetics and the Origin of Species. Selections 

Wright, The Roles of Mutation, Inbreeding, Cross-breeding, 
and Selection in Evolution 


The use of original writings is derived from 
the objectives of the course, which, in turn, stem 
from the goals assigned to a general or liberal ed- 
ucation. It is not possible here to do more than 
allude to the philosophical foundations of the lat- 
ter. In brief, it is thought that liberal education 
is that necessary to the man and the citizen of a 
democracy, and that its fruits must include an 
intellect trained to comprehend problems of all 
kinds and to criticize their solutions, so as to pro- 
duce a critical and independent judgment. It is 
further believed that an education with these ends 
must go further than the mere transmission of a 
currently accepted body of knowledge. 

At the particular level of education in the natu- 
ral sciences, the implication is that methods as 
well as conclusions should be examined by the stu- 
dents. To put it more fully, if training in science 
is to be oriented around the adequacy of formula- 
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tion of problems and the excellence of their solu- 
tions, the role of the knower and the known or 
knowable are as relevant as the knowledge. For 
example, the average elementary physics textbook 
presents very concisely the state of the science of 
mechanics in 1700, whereas the course hopes to re- 
veal, as well, what kind of knowledge mechanics 
is, or was, how it was achieved, and relationships 
between the methods of its investigators and their 
results. Since it is desired to examine scientists-at- 
work as well as science, it is necessary to examine 
their own writings. In addition to science and the 
scientist, the “space” of scientific education has a 
third dimension, namely, concern with the sub- 
ject matter of science, the knowable, the events 
or aspects of the external world which have proven 
amenable to scientific methods. The student can 
be caused to discover that the character of a sci- 
ence depends on the data selected for study, where 
“data” means any aspects, events or objects on 
which the scientist’ fixes his attention. The read- 
ing of Lavoisier and Dalton shows that a chemis- 
try based on undecomposable substances will differ 
from a chemistry founded on the notion of indi- 
visible particles. A more patent example is the 
difference between anatomy and physiology, sci- 
ences which study the self-same objects but with 
differing points of view. 

All of these questions are not relevant to a given 
paper. There is no attempt to raise an issue or a 
category of analysis which does not stem naturally 
from the reading in hand. Any collection of fun- 
damental papers inevitably involves them all. There 
is no attempt to supply the student with an in- 
flexible and exhaustive set of analytical categories 
with which any and every scientific work can be 
scrutinized. The tools of analysis are permitted to 
evolve from the papers. The results of the oppo- 
site procedure are familiar. Any investigation that 
does not conform to the preconceived categories 
is alleged to be un- or non-scientific, or is misun- 
derstood by being forced into a strait jacket that 
is inapplicable. 

The course aims to show the student what ques- 
tions may appropriately be asked of a scientific 


work, and how to discover the answers in the work 
itself, in so far as they may be found there. There 
is a kind of dialectic between the reader and the 
book, and leads to the second cardinal principle of 
the course, which concerns teaching methods. 
Class discussion is carried on by question and an- 
swer, rarely by lecture. It is felt that the surest 
method of testing a student’s grasp of meanings is 
to require him to express them. 

The class, then, practices the art of scientific 
inquiry, not only on the objects of scientific in- 
quiry, as in the laboratory, but also on scientific 
treatises. Expressed as an analogy, the student is 
to the book as the scientist is to his subject matter. 
Since, as Dewey says, all principles by themselves 
are abstract and do not decide the way in which 
the preferences involved shall be worked out in 
practice, it might be well to illustrate by an ac- 
count of the treatment accorded Archimedes’ 
works: On the Equilibrium of Planes and On Float- 
ing Bodies. The first contains the celebrated law 
of the lever; the second, propositions about buoy- 
ancy and floating bodies. Both books are written 
in the style of Euclid’s Elements. Our selection 
from the first contains the seven postulates and the 
first ten propositions. The first assignment in On 
the Equilibrium of Planes comprises the postulates 
and the propositions without their proofs, plus a 
question or two to focus attention on some aspect 
or other of the book. These questions may or may 
not arise in class, but will have served to provide 
the student with a handle for coming to grips with 
the book. The following dialogue is a condensed 
representation of a recent class discussion. It should 
be remembered that the first few sessions must 
serve to instruct the class in the method of dis- 
course, and introduce them to the problems of in- 


terpretation of a text, as well as cover the particu- 


. lar subject at hand. 


. What do you examine first in reading a book? 

What it is about. 

. How do you know what it is about? 

. By reading it. 

. Then what do you examine first, i.e. before reading it? 


>O>O>0O 


. The title. 
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Q. Is there anything curious about the title of this book? Third, the class has the opportunity of indulging 
A. No. in imaginative interpretation as a relief from the 
Q. What is the word equilibrium about? discintine of extice enchecis 
A. About Balancing weights. P — 
Q. What is a plane? Q. Do you know of any object which has, say, a circular 
A. A flat surface without thickness. cross section? 
Q. Does a plane have weight? A. Yes, a tin can. 
A. No. Q. Define “circle.” 
Q. Then how can planes be in equilibrium? (Silence) We A. A curve, all of whose points are equidistant from a fixed 
find a paradox or contradiction here. Comments on the point. 
sanity of the author are invited. Q. Do you believe that there is an existent tin can which 
. . : h ti hich satisfied this definition? 
Several points have already been made in this a oa a ee ee 
brief dialogue. First, the word for word analysis Q. How would you actually verify your belief? 
may be more intensive than the student had ever A. By measurement. 
experienced, and is a prevision of what is expected Q. Describe your measurements in detail. 


of him. Second, the possibility that a title might 
be a very significant part of a book is revealed. 
Third, the subject matter of the book is being con- 
sidered. The instructor may formulate these points 
explicitly if he chooses. 


Q. What possible alternative judgments may we make in 
view of this apparent contradiction in terms? 

A. First, the author may be in error, i.e. the contradiction 
is real. Second, the contradiction is only apparent, i.e.; 
the terms may not have the meanings we have assigned. 

Q. (The first alternative is easily disposed of.) What pro- 
cedure is implied by the second alternative? 

A. Read the book in order to discover the author's meanings. 

Q. Is the paradox resolved in the text, or does it persist? In 
either case, defend your answer by specific references to 
the book. 

A. It persists. The subtitle is “The Centres of Gravity of 
Planes.” Postulates 4, 5, and 7 refer to the centres of 
gravity of plane figures and so do Propositions 4, 5, 8, 
9, 10. 

Q. If Archimedes does not explicitly resolve the paradox, 
then the reader must do so by assigning meanings to the 
terms which make sense and do not contradict the au- 
thor’s usage at any point. Can you think of any sense 
in which a plane might have weight? 

A. A plane might be the bounding surface of a solid. A 
plane or plane figure might be the cross section of a 


solid. 


Thus, a paradox acts as a spur and a guide in 
the problem of interpretation, indicating for ex- 
ample, what terms to look for. Second, a class- 
room principle is being established, namely; that 
the text, not the instructor, is the source of its 
own meaning, and the final arbiter of disputes. 


The discussion at this point elicits the manifold 
difficulties of the measurements: the location of 
the center of the alleged circle, the estimation of 
fractions of a scale division of the ruler, the rough- 
nesses of the tin surface, etc. The student must 
finally admit that no tin can has a circular cross 
section in the geometrical sense. 


Q. If Archimedes could not be describing real objects, what 
must he be describing? 
A. Imaginary objects. 


Thus, the distinction, “‘real-ideal”’ arises. 


Q. And yet you would be able to verify one of Archimedes’ 
propositions about weights in equilibrium in the labora- 
tory where you deal with real tin cans, and so on. We 
find here exemplified one of the oldest and most pro- 
found philosophical questions, namely: How does the 
mind “know” universals when, via the senses, it can ex- 
amine only particulars? 


Students sometimes ask: ‘Well, how does the 
mind know universals?” expecting an answer in a 
few sentences. 

The discussion can proceed to a detailed consid- 
eration of the way in which Archimedes incorpor- 
ates some geometrical properties, such as shape, 
and some physical properties, such as weight, into 
his science of ideal bodies. Further evidence of the 
character of this science is then found in his treat- 
ment of centers of gravity, which leads the stu- 
dent to uncover Archimedes’ implicit assumption 
that the bodies are composed of perfectly homo- 
geneous matter. 
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The single, cryptic postulate of On Floating 
Bodies raises problems which are very different in 
many respects. The postulate reads, in Heath’s 
translation: 


Let it be supposed that a fluid is of such a character that, 
its parts lying evenly and being continuous, that part which 
is thrust the less is driven along by that which is thrust the 
more; and that each of its parts is thrust by those lying 
above it in a perpendicular direction if the fluid be sunk in 
anything and compressed by anything else. 


From this, Archimedes is able to derive, for ex- 
ample, the proposition: 
Any solid lighter than a fluid, will, if placed in the fluid, 


be so far immersed that the weight of the solid will be 
equal to the weight of the fluid displaced. 


. Characterize the postulates of Euclid’s geometry. 
. They are self-evident truths. 


Q 
A 
Q. Is Archimedes’ postulate self-evident, to you at least? 
A. (Vigorously) No! 

Q. Then all postulates are not necessarily obvious. What is 


meant by the phrase: “its parts lying evenly. . .”? 


The answer, “‘parallel to the earth’s surface” is 
found in the proof of Proposition II, further illus- 
tration that the meanings of an author’s terms 
must be sought in the context of his entire work. 
Q. What is meant by saying that “its parts are continuous”? 

What other ideas or words are connoted by the word 

“continuous”? 

. No gaps or breaks. 
Q. Then how can the fluid be said to have parts? We have 

a paradox as in the case of the title On the Equilibrium 


> 


of Planes. 


> 


. The parts must be imaginary. 

Q. Or it might be said that they are potential, rather than 
actual. How can the truth or falsity of this postulate 
be decided? 

. I can go out and observe the parts of a fluid thrusting 


> 


each other, etc. 
Q. Have you ever seen the parts of a fluid? 


> 


. Certainly. 
Q. How can you observe the “parts” of a fluid if they are 


imaginary? Have you observed the “thrusting” or have 
you observed merely that the fluid was in motion? 


The experimental unverifiability of the postulate 
leads to the question of its function in this book. 
Is it a cause, or an explanation, i.e. a theory of the 
nature of fluids? How is it verified or validated? 
The class is thus introduced to the complex of 
questions concerning cause, explanation, verifiabil- 
ity, prediction, and so on. A few of these are con- 
sidered according to the trend of the discussion 
and the time schedule of the course. Again, it is 
not desired to impose a “complete” catalogue of 
problems, but to evolve those, and to that degree, 
which, the text requires. As this occurs again and 
again with successive books, the student is ex- 
pected to increase in analytical skill and flexibility, 
and to be able eventually to apply his interpretive 
powers independently. 

The role of the laboratory work, which is con- 
ceived from the same point of view and with the 
same fundamental objectives as the class work, if 
described adequately, would require more space 
than is here available. It is closely integrated with 
the class discussion, and is freely referred to in 
class. Conversely, the texts being read supply the 
experimental problems to be investigated. The lab- 
oratory work has two general objectives: (1) to 
provide the concrete experience of the subject mat- 
ter of the books necessary for full understanding 
of the latter, and (2) to provide insight into the 
nature of observation and experiment and the man- 
ifold problems which arise therefrom. 

The development of the course has been a joint 
effort of the members of its staff under the leader- 
ship of Professor Joseph J. Schwab, who, by pre- 
cept and example, has caused us to examine our ed- 
ucational idols with the same liberalizing tools as 
those we are attempting to teach. 











The Art of Communication or Rhetoric 


BY RAPHAEL DEMOS 


I TAKE it that the art of communication is identi- 
cal with what used to be known in classical cur- 
ricula as rhetoric. While the means of communi- 
cation of mind with mind have steadily been mul- 
tiplying, there has been perhaps increasingly less 
reflection and study devoted to communication as 
a subject. Thus, today we have more pamphlets 
and books than ever before, and the circulation of 
newspapers has greatly increased. It is true there 
is less formal oratory; the sermons, if not fewer, 
are much shorter. On the other hand, new avenues 
of communication have opened up, such as radio, 
the movies, and the amplifier as an aid to the 
speaker; moreover, advertising is spreading out its 
works in the form of pictures, billboards, and oth- 
er varied appeals. 

Yet rhetoric as a formal school subject has been 
losing ground; it is studied less by pupils and 
thought about less by teachers or scholars. The 
reason perhaps is that while performance has been 
getting more abundant, esteem for the art itself 
has been diminishing; for instance, propaganda is 
all around us, and there are even schools for ad- 
vertising, and yet “oratory” is becoming suspect; 
there is not the credit attached to being an ora- 
tor that there used to be. 

The last few years have seen a certain resur- 
gence of interest in the art of rhetoric, both among 
scholars and among the public, which is expressed 
in books and articles about “semantics.” Much of 
what has reached the ears of the public under this 
rubric is trivial and some of it is poisonous. It will 
not do merely to dismiss contemporary talk about 
semantics as deplorable; the fact that it takes place 
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at all shows that there is a real need for an inquiry 
into rhetoric which is being exploited just because 
serious people and scholars do not concern them- 
selves sufficiently and responsibly with the prob- 
lem. 

It is not difficult to convince oneself of the im- 
portance of the topic. 

1. Although people have been brought physi- 
cally nearer together than ever before, through 
the improvements in the various mechanical im- 
plements of communication, the intellectual com- 
munication between people has not made a corres- 
ponding progress; we are still separated from one 
another by the differences in languages, religions, 
traditions, and the like. 

2. Despite tendencies, centrifugal 
movements are still strong. Skills and learnings 


fusionist 


are erected into distinct professions, each surround- 
ing itself by high walls of esoteric jargon. Simi- 
larly, scholarship is being more and more compart- 
mentalized so that there is difficulty in communi- 
cation, both as between scholar and scholar and 
between scholar and public. 

3. Other barriers are erected through a tenden- 
cy to convert or rather to subvert communication 
with propaganda, which is not only political, but 
also economic (advertising). It is quite possible, 
therefore, that while today there is more speaking 
by more tongues, there is less understanding by 
minds. 

4. Where, as with the radio, new forms of com- 
munication have been made available, new prob- 
lems have come in, greatly in need of study and 
of control. Thus, in the attempt to reach an ever- 
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expanding community, the language of the radio 
is in danger of deteriorating into baby-talk. 

§. There can be no doubt of the signal impor- 
tance of the art of communication in a free and 
democratic society. A totalitarian ruler can cb- 
tain consent by using threats; but a democracy 
must persuade, and persuasion is through speech, 
oral or other. Mr. Lowell defined democracy as 
government by public opinion; and we might 
add, by public speaking and by discussion. In a 
democracy, issues are aired, talked out of existence, 
or talked into solution. Failure of communication 
between government agencies and the public 
means a breakdown in the democratic process. 

6. Finally, we teachers have a professional stake 
in this matter. Presumably the problem of teach- 
ing is primarily one of communication between 
teacher and student; to fail to communicate one’s 
ideas to the student is to fail to teach. Doubtless, 
it would be naive to ignore the point that a teach- 
er must have something to communicate; but it is 
equally naive to assume that once the teacher has 
mastered his subject he has solved his problem as a 
teacher; the truth is not enough. 


MORPHOLOGY 


On the occasions on which I have discussed 
communication with school teachers, their answers 
revealed the following practically uniform prac- 
tice by them. What they did in class with the stu- 
dent was to go over a newspaper and train the 
student how to “see through” its propaganda — 
how to distinguish prejudice from opinion in the 
editorial columns, and opinion from fact in the 
news columns. To me at least, this revealed a most 
curious and even disturbing outlook about com- 
munication in the teacher’s mind; the teacher was 
concerned with training the pupil how not to be- 
lieve a communication that was made to him, how 


to suspect it; in short, to regard the “word” as an 


obstacle to—and not as an avenue of —com- 
munication. Surely this is not the proper way to 
deal with the subject. Unconsciously, a student is 
habituated to a negative attitude toward all com- 
munication. I don’t deny that misleading commu- 





nication exists and that the student should be 
warned against it, but I suggest that there we run 
up against the pathology of our subject. Our ap- 
proach should be positive, not negative; in this 
essay | am concerned primarily with the normal 
and valid functions of communication, although 
I will not ignore its diseases. 

Our interest lies in only a limited section of this 
total field. People communicate by music, by 
painting, and by the other arts as well as by for- 
mal language. Tentatively — and perhaps wrong- 
ly — 1 will say that the arts communicate feeling, 
whereas formal language communicates thought; 
our business is with the latter only. The distinc- 
tion is hard to carry out in practice; we have to 
deal with pictorial illustrations (in the press, in 
books, in the movies, and in posters) which, in so 
far as they describe, are included in what I call 
strict language. We deal with language as a tool 
and not as a delight, with language used as a me- 
dium and not as an intrinsic aim. This means that 
we shall ignore language as literature. In fact, this 
separation is only provisional; we will find that we 
cannot eliminate literature as a factor in rhetoric. 
What we communicate is not language, but con- 
tent as symbolized by language. 

Language has to be neither high learning nor 
high literature in order to be communication. I 
am dealing with plain and prosaic statements, like 
letters, especially business letters which must be 
clear and sharp; with plain commands made, for 
instance, by a foreman or an officer; with plain 
questions addressed by a citizen to a public official, 
and with plain answers; with reports, whether 
they be scientific or committee reports. In speak- 
ing of rhetoric I am not thinking primarily of ora- 
tory, although I am not excluding it. The art of 
rhetoric is an art which should govern all commu- 
nication. Communication involves two phases: 
the phase of imparting and the phase of receiving; 
these we may crudely describe as the active and 
passive phases of communication respectively. 
There are two modes of language, oral and writ- 
ten; hence, in view of the above, we have the fol- 
lowing two pairs of activities: speaking and listen- 
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ing, writing and reading. (Strictly speaking, we 
must add looking at pictures.) 

The word “communication” is inexact; content 
is never transmitted; at most, only language is 
transmitted. My thoughts do not travel from my 
mind to yours in the way in which a package can 
travel from me to you. Communication is really 
the re-creation of something in your mind which 
is similar (we hope) to what is in mine; what 
ideas arise in your mind as a result of hearing what 
I say depends on your own mental faculties; and 
on the “apperceptive mass” in your mind. This 
point is important. We are apt to think of the 
“receiving” phase as passive, when in fact it is an 
activity. In short, communication is the result of 
the interplay of two active and independent minds; 
communication is not a fusion of persons. 

Communication is a three-term relational pat- 
tern; there is the person imparting, there is the 
person receiving, and there is the content commu- 
nicated; if to these we add language (the tool), 
we have four terms. If the addressor is inarticu- 
late, or if the addressee is unintelligent, there is no 
communication; also if the truth is inarticulate, 
the communication fails. By the latter alternative 
I mean the doctrine of the mystics that the truth 
is incommunicable. If this doctrine be true, we 
must all be silent, each separately communicating 
with the truth, but not with each other. The phi- 
losophy of this essay is that of St. John, who said, 
“In the beginning was the Word,” or of the 
Greeks, according to whom if an idea could not be 
expressed in language it was not an idea; thus the 
Greek word “logos” means both word and thought. 
Moreover, despite their doctrine, the mystics have 
done a lot of writing and preaching. 

In order that ‘communication may come about, 
the three terms — addressor, addressee, and content 
— must be brought together into one complex re- 
lationship, with language serving, so to speak, as 
the master of ceremonies. What are the requisites? 
Quite apart from the difficulty about the possible 
inarticulateness of truth, there is another objec- 
tion arising from the romantic view of meanings 
in a mind as essentially private and unique. My 





experience and my thoughts are supposedly mine 
in the sense that they can be no one else’s; each 
person is a solitary island surrounded by a bound- 
less ocean, isolated by the very uniqueness of his 
being and inaccessible to the rest of creation. At 
best, all so-called communication is a travesty; 
when I speak to you, what you understand is not 
my thought but your own, which masquerades as 
a replica of mine. Communication, then, is self- 


deception. In answer, we can rest our position on | 


the facts of experience; society is a going concern; 
for all practical purposes, people manage to com- 
municate with one another and work together. If 
in fact there is a residuum of meaning left out of 
the process of transmission, that fact is irrelevant. 

So far, our answer has been only negative; it 
has tried to remove obstacles. What are the posi- 
tive conditions for establishing a relationship of 
minds through language? It is urged by some 
thinkers that communication presupposes a com- 
mon basis of experience for addressor and addres- 
see. You cannot understand what I am saying to 
you unless I convey my thoughts in terms of your 
experience and your total conceptual framework. 
I. A. Richards has maintained that, for communi- 
cation to be possible, there should exist a common 
tradition — a common image of man, as he calls 
it — for both parties. I wonder. Mr. Richards 
himself admits the necessity of communication be- 
tween peoples of different traditions, for instance, 
between Anglo-Saxons and Chinese or Indians. 
The second point seems to invalidate the first. To 
talk of a common basis of culture as a prerequisite 
of communication is to confuse effect with cause, 
to misconceive society as a static fact, existing 
prior to communication. 

In fact, both society and a common tradition 
are achievements, and achievements of the proc- 
ess of communication (as I will show presently). 
It is the very business of communication to bring 
about a common tradition where it does not exist; 
to weld separate and diverse minds into a rational 
community. After all, the difference in culture 
is a minor eddy in the vast sea of difference be- 
tween mind and mind. I will therefore say that 
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the only requisite of communication is that the 
object to which I am addressing myself should be 
a rational being, that is, a human being, not an 
animal, or a plant, or a mountain. As for the rest, 
trust language to perform the miracle. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


We can conveniently classify the bonds of so- 
ciety into two: first, physical and mechanical; 
second, intellectual and generally psychological. 
What I have called communication is limited to 
the latter; it is the sharing of meanings by mem- 
bers of a group. As Aristotle says, society is not 
merely an instinctive association; nor merely a 
geographical unity of people enclosed within one 
city or state wall; nor merely a military alliance 
for the sake of security; nor merely a business 
partnership for the sake of profit; it is a rational 
and moral society consisting of people who live to- 
gether because they share ideas and beliefs, and 
who are joined for the purposes of the good life. 
Thus, communication is the cause (or rather, a 
cause) of the existence of society. Language brings 
together, furthermore, the dead with the living by 
virtue of the fact that it makes available the in- 
tellectual achievements of preceding generations 
to the present one. Hence, communication makes 
tradition possible. 

What are the aims and values of communica- 
tion? It is sometimes said that a man speaks in 
order to relieve himself of an inner burden — in 
order to get something out of his system. Surely 
this is false. True enough, ejaculations (like swear- 
ing) may fulfill that function, but not statements 
asserted to be true. I would not speak unless I 
supposed somebody might listen. In a group where 
everyone spoke and no one listened, speaking would 
eventually cease. Likewise, in a group where from 
a high-minded but misguided motive everyone only 


listened, there would eventually be no listening 


for obvious reasons. So does a writer expect to 
find readers. I suggest that the aims of communi- 
cation are two-fold, social and intellectual. 

First, communication is a means of achieving a 
social unity. We talk together as a way of getting 








together. You must listen to the other man even 
when he has nothing novel to say, because he is a 
human being and you must take account of him. 
Communication is the mutual, reciprocal acknowl- 
edgment of human beings. 

Second, communication is a means for impart- 
ing and receiving truth (or supposed truth). As 
commerce is an exchange of goods, so communi- 
cation is an exchange of ideas, with all the advan- 
tages of the division of intellectual labor. Individ- 
ual human beings are limited not simp!y in the 
sense that some are less wise than others, but pri- 
marily in that every human mind, no matter how 
wise, is finite and expresses a limited spatio- 
temporal perspective. Communication is the pool- 
ing of our intellectual resources into a common 
fund; by mutual exchange individual deficiencies 
are corrected. God (or any conceivable omniscient 
being) would not need or want to listen to anyone, 
unless he wanted to be sociable. There are of 
course the wise men who, like the gods, are self- 
sufficient; they do not need to listen or to read; 
yet, in fact, they do like to talk or to write. 

The two aims, human and intellectual, make 
up the single aim of communication which is the 
development of a tradition. By tradition I mean 
a pattern of belief in its character as unifying in- 
dividuals into a society. At this point the threat 
to the autonomy of the individual must be con- 
sidered. It is urged that to use tradition is to rely 
on authority. Wise men like Socrates and Des- 
cartes have insisted that an individual should form 
his own opinions, otherwise he ceases to exist as 
an individual. In answer, let us make some dis- 
tinctions. Communication of facts, as for in- 
stance, by the newspapers, presents no problem, 
except when opinions are mixed in with the news. 
There is, further, the communication of opinions. 
Here we enter the field of persuasion, through dis- 
Now, 


communication of this sort, may, but need not, 


cussion, speech-making, editorials, books. 


threaten the integrity of the individual. In trying 
to persuade me, you should appeal to my reason; 
and I, in being persuaded, should submit your 
opinions to the test of my reason. What is wanted 
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is rational persuasion as contrasted with the proc- 
ess of casting a spell, using suggestion or prestige 
for forcing opinions upon the other person. 

Finally, there is the communication of premises 
of belief. Only at this point does tradition be- 
come authority, Such communication is necessary 
for children; their critical sense will develop only 
after first their minds have been nurtured with 
belief. It is different with mature individuals. 
The ideal is that every mature individual should 
find his own premises. But it is only an ideal, real- 
izable in different degrees of approximation, be- 
cause of the inherent limitations of human minds. 
Nevertheless, a good society will strive to attain 
this ideal as far as possible. 

One may wonder about the exact procedure 
whereby language welds individuals with a group. 
I have spoken of shared meanings. What makes 
it possible for them to be shared? Consider the 
contrast between percepts and concepts; percepts 
are unique and private; no two people see the same 
color or see it alike; but concepts are public and 
may be shared. You and I may have different im- 
pressions when we look at this red color; but the 
concept red expresses a pattern of relationships 
among colors and other experiences which is com- 
mon to both of us. In general, the mystery of so- 
ciety and of language is not our special problem; 
it merges into the more general, indeed the univer- 
sal, problem of how all things enter into recipro- 
cal relations and form groups of all kinds. 

Incidentally, linguistic communication is indis- 
pensable in the construction of the recognized 
world of external objects. We define that object 
to be real which is common to all minds; and we 
define an experience as delusory when it is merely 
private. The adjudication of an experience as ei- 
ther veridical or not depends on our ability to 
compare meanings with one another. 

We have assumed in the preceding discussion 
that whereas society is an emergent, individuals 
are given facts. This is wrong; individuals too 
are outcomes, and outcomes of communication. 
Doubtless there are given initial rational potentiali- 
ties, but these potentialities are not actualized 





without the fertilization provided by social inter. | 


course and by the tradition which is embodied in 
language. In learning a language a child learns 
much more than that; he is acquiring a pattern 
of concepts by which to interpret experience and 
also a logic, a method of analyzing and synthesiz- 
ing experience. Without communication the child 
would not mature into a rational individual. 
Language is not something glued on to thought, 
so to speak, from the outside. Thought is a devel- 


oping process of which the expression in words is | 


the culminating step; it is all one continuing proc- 
ess; an unformulated thought is an unfinished 
thought. Yet the facts are not so simple; the unity 
that is there comes as a result of a struggle and 
an interplay between two relatively independent 
factors, thought and language. Language has 2 
life and logic of its own. Many of us have had the 
experience of sitting down to write something and 
then finding that what we have written is quite 
different from what we had intended; thus, where 
thought pulled one way, language pulled another. 


We make repeated attempts, always revising the | 


language; it is like trying to mount a horse and 
continually being thrown. But if we work hard 
enough, we may succeed in dominating the horse 
and thus in making it go the way we want; yet 
it will not obey our orders unless we cherish and 
respect it as well as command it. 

Consider now the limitations and the diseases of 
communication. Like every other instrument, 
communication must be controlled if it is not to 
usurp the place of ends. Our unlimited freedom 
to speak and to write has produced an unchecked 
and inflationary tendency to communicate; and 
this in turn has made for unreflective and alto- 
gether passive receiving. The mind is getting ha- 
bituated to inertia, to listening while lying down, 
so to speak, when reception should, in fact, be an 
active process of interpretation, appreciation, and 
criticism. Furthermore, communication tends to 
displace meditation. Ideally, each should both 
nourish and limit the other; meditation should 
lead to communication eventually, and communi- 
cation should be balanced by adequate meditation. 
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It might be worth experimenting with an occa- 
sional moratorium on communication. There is a 
good deal to be said for the traditional Quaker 


time, so that it may be refillled from below. 

One problem we are facing is the existing diver- 
sity of languages. The situation now is worse 
than it used to be, for in the medieval period there 
was one language which was the language of cul- 
ture — Latin. Hence, the recent efforts to invent 
a universal language are valid; if we cannot get 
the universal language, at least it is a good thing 
to simplify the existing languages (as I. A. Rich- 
ards has done with English) so that people may 
more easily learn the foreign languages. Yet there 
are dangers. The spread of linguistic communica- 
tion, while breaking down the barriers among peo- 
ple, may also result in breaking down the barriers 
of individuality itself. Today, the extension of 
communication through the press and the radio 
has resulted in an undesirable uniformity among 
minds. We must not ignore the fact that lan- 
guage should be a safeguard of diversity as well as 
a source of community. Just as a club is meant to 
exclude people (as well as to include them), so 
one of the functions of language is to erect bar- 
riers around the individual. A universal language 
must complement and not supplement the variety 
of languages. Even so small a group as a family 
has its own intimate and peculiar language; and 
the same is true of the sports (like baseball) and 
the professions. 

The factors which frustrate communication can 
be divided into two kinds, moral and mechanical. 
By moral I mean the intent to deceive; by me- 
chanical I mean unintended obstacles created by 
the mechanism of language itself. For the mo- 
ment I will confine myself to the second. While 


the diversity of languages is natural and proper, 


it can very easily degenerate into a disease. I have 
already pointed out the tendency of members of 
one and the same political society speaking a com- 
mon language to break up into smaller groups 
each having its own sublanguage. Any special in- 
terest which brings people together for some length 


of time is apt to generate its own vocabulary. For 
instance, a sport has its own lingo; so does a pro- 
fession; so does a branch of learning. Let us call 
such languages jargons; unless properly controlled, 
a jargon becomes a pathological phenomenon, pre- 
cisely because it stops communication. The stop- 
page is both horizontal and vertical; horizontal in 
the sense that jargon separates groups which are 
coordinate, for instance, scientists from scientists; 
vertical in the sense that it separates groups in a 
hierarchy, for instance, scientists from laymen. As 
I have already admitted, any particular social 
group is entitled to its own esoteric jargon. Yet 
in the field of learning, particularly, jargon is the 
result of excessive specialization, and inimical to 
the interests of learning itself because it prevents 
proper intercourse within the group of scholars. 

Communication is the commerce of ideas among 
the body politic by which a prosperous intellectual 
economy is secured. Technical jargon is like a 
blood clot which frustrates the circulation neces- 
sary to the life of the social organism. The evil is 
even greater in the relationship between the scien- 
tist and the layman; a too technical jargon effec- 
tively isolates the layman from the world of learn- 
ing; and of course the isolation is reciprocal. To 
be sure, the barrier is not only linguistic; it is also 
due to the fact that the layman is without the in- 
tellectual discipline necessary for the understand- 
ing of research. Yet this latter too is a barrier in 
communication, standing between the professional 
man and the layman, and must be deplored. The 
society of scholars cannot be completely cut off 
from the general society and still survive; some- 
where and somehow it must send roots down into 
the soil of the general mind. The problem partly 
is one of adult education — the organization of 
more extension courses, and of discussion and study 
groups among adult laymen. 

Along with the above, we must modify the lan- 
guage of learning in the direction of simplification. 
The French practice what they call “haute vulgar- 
ization”; there is no equivalent word in English, 
and the absence of an equivalent term is a symp- 
tom of our disease; in English, vulgarization is a 
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derogatory term, whereas this is not the case in 
French. The French are able to communicate sci- 
entific and scholarly ideas in terms intelligible to 
the educated layman; and that is (partly) because 
they possess a pervasive civilized language into 
which technical terms can be translated. It does 
not follow that because an idea is “vulgarized,” it 
is thereby diluted; the society of intellectuals does 
not exhaust the category of intelligent and civil- 
ized persons. We cannot be a wholly integrated 
society until we have a pervasive civilized language 
of our own by which proper communication be- 
tween experts and laymen may be established. It 
is a question, then, of unifying society; of inte- 
grating special education with liberal education; 
finally, of having a properly functioning free and 


democratic society. The masses will not be wholly 
free and will not be adequately equipped to govern 
themselves unless they are provided with greater 
opportunities for adult education and for commu- 
nication with adult and trained minds. Such edu- 
cation is necessary for the scholar as well as for 
the public. 

No matter how much we advance, however, our 
society will never become classless; that is to say, 
there will always be distinct professions and sports 
and sciences, and there will remain the hierarchy 
of professional men versus laymen. All the more 
need, therefore, for an intellectual mobility se- 
cured by the building of proper avenues of lin- 
guistic communication. 
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The School and Democracy in Germany 


BY WILHELM VIEHWEG * 


THE POLITICAL education and guidance of youth 
is the central problem and the most important ed- 
ucational task in Germany and indeed in all of 
Europe. 

German youth in the past two centuries have 
been brought up as obedient subjects under the 
constantly growing influence of Prussian military 
thought and action. This type of subject accepted 
the ideas of the ruling classes with no opposition 
worthy of mention. This occurred the more readily 
because both of the principal church groups were 
the willing servants and promoters of this spirit 
of political submissiveness. This situation is not 
altered by the fact that single churchmen per- 
ceived the distress of the working classes and at- 
tempted to alleviate it at bold risk to themselves. 
I may mention Prince Bishop Bertram of Breslaw, 
Bishop Kettler in Mainz, and Pastor Bodelschwing 
in Bielefeld. Like true churchmen, however, even 
they remained largely supporters and active pro- 
moters of that political thought which wished 
to put the obedient servants of the state to the use 
of the leaders and to the maintenance of their 
class rule. 

Counter currents among youth, exhibited in the 
German youth movement around the turn of the 
century (for example, Wandevogel, Roten Falken, 


Catholic youth) remained without practical po- . 


litical significance. After the First World War, 


* The American Education Mission to Germany consulted 
with educators in that country concerning the means by 
which the schools of Germany and indeed its whole social 
life should be democratized. The statement of Dr. Viehweg, 
translated by the editor (a member of the mission), presents 
realistic and constructive proposals toward this end. 


youth were soon cut off from these influences 
which gathered together in the volunteer corps 
and the secret societies, the ideology of which led 
to the murders of Rathenau and Erzberger, to men- 
tion only two of the most prominent victims. 

This spirit of negation of democracy, of social- 
ism, of peace, and of mutual respect and toleration 
guided not only the actions of youth; it governed 
the entire mass of society. It was fostered accord- 
ing to plan in the numerous military associations, 
bowling clubs, and singing societies. It was 
strengthened and advanced by capitalism and feud- 
alism, both exponents of militarism. National So- 
cialism lit upon this spiritual situation in 1933 
and exploited it unscrupulously. The result was 
total collapse, in the midst of which we now stand, 
and of which the spiritual and moral collapse of 
youth is the most tragic consequence. 

Youth was credulous. They saw in militarism 
a national ideal, and National Socialism appeared 
to be the means of realizing this ideal. Today they 
stand before the wreckage of a faith, which they 
still hesitate to regard as evil even though they 
often recognize the path of error upon which a 
demagogic demon led them. It is our task to join 
this struggle, in order to change the NO, which 
youth flings in the face of the present, into a crea- 
tive NO by leading them to think and to recognize 
erroneous theories and ways. From this knowledge 
it is necessary to prepare the way which they must 
take if the German nation is not finally to disap- 
pear. 

The older generation of Germans like to speak 
of reconstruction. They think about the recon- 
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struction of that which was. They long for the 
return of those conditions in which they lived so 
securely and so calmly. They sit on an intellectual 
merry-go-round which always brings them back 
to the starting point of their thought. The motor 
which moves it is the longing for ‘“‘the good old 
times,” which even then contained the evil which 
brought the great collapse. 

Of such a reconstruction youth does not want 
to know. From such a backward-looking ideology 
and longing they should and must be freed. It is 
the task of the instructor to teach them to look 
forward. With bright eyes, clear vision, and with 
free, brave spirits, they must enter upon a new 
future conscious of the difficult way ahead. They 
must form the new state, that state in which sub- 
jects live no more, but instead free, self-confident 
beings whose acts are determined by a deep feeling 
of responsibility for their own acts and for their 
fellow creatures. Out of such a concern for one’s 
neighbors true democracy will then grow, the in- 
nermost essence of which is a regard for the human 
being, his rights, and his worth. Democracy will 
substitute for the “will to power,” which was the 
leitmotif of all the activity of the military Na- 
tional Socialist state, the will to peace within the 
nation and the race. This exalted goal of Chris- 
tian and all human ethics can only be reached if 
all human beings are taught that they can be and 
should be the creators of a better world. 

It is the task of the German teacher to cause 
youth to see this goal and to show them the road 
leading to it. The teacher must awaken a desire 
for the new state. We know that the way to it 
will be long and hard. It cannot be entered upon 
with blustering about and scolding that which 
was. Only with serious, clear, and noble, scienti- 
fically founded explanations can the errors be ex- 
posed, the cruelty and the aberrations of the Hitler 
period pointed out. Through this criticism of the 
past, as unbiased as it is sharp, must shine a strong 
glowing faith in the new human being who will 
become the supporter of his people and the model- 
ler of his state. Human dignity, social justice, 
freedom for the citizen, and Christian love must 


be the powers which in democracy determine and 

guide the life of the individual and of society. 
They who would lead youth to such goals, how- 

ever, must be persons who themselves have faith 


in these great ideals. They must be prepared to ex. | 


hibit them with pride and satisfaction, to live for 


them, and to fight for them. Opportunists who | 


were always ready to compromise with circum. 
stances in order to prevent anything unpleasant 
from happening to them and in order to guarantee 
the safety of their property will not be useful as 
teachers. There was in Nazi Germany a super- 
fluity of these types, and since they are not yet 
dead, I am sure some of them are still ctive today, 

Barring them from any influence on youth is 
one of the most important and most pressing tasks 
of government. Only those who declared them- 
selves boldly against Nazism and who equally 
boldly and enthusiastically are ready to affirm and 
to create the democratic state in Germany should 
be permitted to appear before our youth as teachers 
and leaders. 


—EE — 
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We believe in our youth! And because we be- | 
lieve in them, we are concerned about them. We | 


want to give them teachers, and to be teachers 
who can guide them and lead them into a new age, 
We want to create for youth the means of instruc- 
tion through which they can acquire truth, purity, 
greatness of heart, and a love of human beings 
and of peace. We want to introduce the condi- 
tions of self-government and of community feeling 
upon which a democratic spirit can be built in the 
school. We want to give them everything they 
need to prepare to take their places as new human 
beings in a new state in a new society. 

Of those administrative arrangements within the 
school which democratic thought and democratic 
work could develop, one might name: 


The student council. 

The student community. 

The parents’ advisory board. 
_ The parents’ association. 

The teaching staff. 
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The teachers’ council. 
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7. The student-teacher board. 
The school board of the community. 
. The county school office. 
10. The district school office. 


At first blush it might appear that with such 
arrangements, either those already in existence or 
which may be set up, an unbearable overhead or- 
ganization might be created. On closer examina- 
tion it appears that this would not necessarily be 
$0. 

The pupil must be not merely an object of in- 
struction in the schools of democratic states. He 
must be able to participate by thought and act in 
the life of the school which claims him during the 
most important years of his development. 

The student council should be chosen on demo- 
cratic principles from among the school boys and 
girls who have passed the twelfth year. The num- 
ber of its members should depend on the number 
of students. It should oversee the life of the school 
and have the right and the duty to deal with all 
those matters which touch upon the school, the 
students, and the teachers, and to make known its 
opinions to the principal. The principal is obli- 
gated to listen to the student council, to discuss 
their wishes with them, and if necessary or if re- 
quested by the students, to lay their proposals be- 
fore the teachers’ council or the entire teaching 
staff for consultation or decision. The principal 
on his part should be able to assign tasks to the 
student council or consult them on certain ques- 
tions. The members of the council should elect a 
chairman and a secretary by secret ballot. Minutes 
of the meetings of the student council should be 
recorded not on loose leaves, but in an official 
minute-book. 

The student community composed of all pupils 
of fourteen years of age and beyond should be the 
plenary body. It should assemble whenever neces- 
sary, but at least once every three months, in or- 
der to consult concerning the life of the school. 
At first the student body should not have decisive 
power, for it has the possibility of pressing its 
wishes or claims through the student council. Ex- 


perience must show whether they should later be 
given the immediate right of decision within cer- 
tain fixed limits. 

Whether a similar organization of classes should 
be created may remain undecided. I personally 
take the point of view that it is not necessary, be- 
cause the classroom should be a real life commu- 
nity in which all questions which arise out of ev- 
eryday life can at all times be freely discussed. 

Through these arrangements contact will be es- 
tablished between teachers and students, and dem- 
Ocratic cooperation assured. It is no less impor- 
tant that a similar close cooperation be established 
between the home and the school. This bridge is 
represented by the parents’ advisory boards and 
parents’ associations. The parents’ advisory board, 
chosen from the parents’ association, as the name 
itself suggests, would be the final mouthpiece of 
opinion on all questions which touch the life of a 
single school. The advisory board would elect from 
its membership a chairman and a secretary and pre- 
pare minutes of its actions. Meetings should be 
called as needed, but not less than once every three 
months, and the principal notified in good time of 
such meetings. He should be authorized to sum- 
mon a meeting of the advisory board with a listing 
of the subjects to be discussed. A close, lively co- 
operation between the teaching staff and the par- 
ents’ association is the unconditional requisite for 
a new, democratic school. Its development and its 
permeation by a really democratic life depends in 
large measure on such full understanding and mu- 
tual consideration. 

‘Fhe parents’ association which would be con- 
vened jointly by the principal and the chairman 
of the parents’ advisory board, would work in the 
spirit of the school community, that is, would 
constructively participate in the entire school life, 
without, however, interfering directly with the 
work of the schools. Through their intellectual 
influence and material support, which might be 
expected for certain objects, the school and the 
home could be made into one vigorous and happy 
organism. 

The teaching staff is of decisive significance in 
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determining the spiritual life and emotional atti- 
tudes of the younger generation. At its head 
stands the principal, appointed or confirmed by the 
government, if he works in schools maintained by 
city administrations, foundations, or private per- 
sons. He must not only take care of current busi- 
ness, but today more than formerly he must be a 
spiritual leader as well. He must infuse both 
teachers and students with the new, democratic 
spirit and lift them above the difficulties of every- 
day life. He must create in them a firm faith in 
the new human being and the new state. He must 
awaken and strengthen their will to find the way 
over all obstacles, a way which will lead to the 
preconceived goal, namely, the regeneration of so- 
ciety and, especially, of life. For this important 
and leading position the government cannot make 
use of the members of the teaching profession who 
as opportunists sought and made union with the 
Nazis. Clear-minded men and women ready to 
stand by their convictions with inner satisfaction 
belong in these positions. Only strong, self-confi- 
dent, broad, earnest, and high-minded human be- 
ings should be in the position to create and pre- 
serve democracy. 

The teachers’ association, composed of all the 
members of the teaching staff, must discharge the 
usual managerial duties. The principal should be 
obliged to consult them on all important questions. 
In the larger teaching bodies it would be commend- 
able to elect a teachers’ council composed of not 
more than five members. In so far as possible the 
large, officially recognized political parties should 
be represented in its membership. It would be, on 
the one hand, the connecting link between the 
principal and the teaching staff. On the other, it 
would remain in constant contact with the student 
body through the student council. For this impor- 
tant mediating position I would propose the crea- 
tion of a disciplinary council composed of members 
of both the teacher and the student councils. In 
all those serious cases of discipline in which expul- 
sion or the threat of expulsion was to be considered, 
the student-teacher board would conduct the in- 
vestigation of the case and lay the findings before 


the teaching staff together with a proposal for 
punishment. The accused would be given full op- 
portunity for his own defense, and should be al- 
lowed to choose an older pupil or teacher as coun- 
sel, 

Here at the conclusion of my exposition con- 
cerning democratic administration, the 
county school board remains to be mentioned. It 
is the intermediate authority between the schools 
of the county on the one hand and the government 
and the ministry of education on the other. At 
its head stand coordinated the county school su- 


school 


perintendent and the government administrator. 
Beside them are the chosen representatives of the 
teaching fraternity from all types of schools, the 
representatives of the recognized confessions, the 
mayor of the larger cities, labor unions, the recog- 
nized parties, and the small communities. The 
county doctor would also be a permanent member 
of the county school board. The most important 
duty of the county school board is to attend to 
the furnishing and equipping of all schools. But 
all other school questions should also be fully dis- 
cussed by the school board, and appropriate pro- 
posals laid before it. The decrees which have al- 
ready been issued delimit the task of this inter- 
mediate administrative agency in greater detail. 
They also give information about the composition 
and the range of duties of the community and dis- 
trict school boards which are to be formed in the 
same manner as the county school board. 

These arrangements for the promotion and di- 
rection of a democratic school system will surely 
be a road leading to the conversion of our youth. 
This road can provide a new national ideal, a new 
democratic manner of thinking, but even all this 
may not achieve the goal. More valuable than 
such democratic arrangements for the formation 
of a new youth is that human being whom they 
themselves choose for their leader, or who comes 
to them in the person of the teacher. 

Each instructor should be a model and set an 
example. And because this is so, those faint-hearted 
types who always weaken before the facts and who 
therefore stand ready again today to compromise 
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with the democratic states should not be used as 
teachers. 

German youth must demand three things from 
the human being who stands before them as teacher 
and educator: (1) that he be and remain profes- 
sionally competent, (2) that he possess the spirit to 
be free, proud, open, and strong enough to say what 
he believed and what he now believes, (3) that 
with respect to what he teaches he be absolutely 
honest and that he in his teaching openly and 
proudly confess his belief in democracy. 

I know that in our time it is difficult, often im- 
possible, for the younger generation of teachers to 
have reached the desired high stage of scientific 
development by the time they enter upon their 
teaching service. The government will arrange for 
the correction of these deficiencies. In the interest 
of youth it will require that these opportunities 
for extending the education of teachers be fully 
used. In the same way the ministry will strive to 
provide opportunity for teachers in all types of 
schools to inform themselves at regular intervals 
concerning the progress of research in their own 
fields through continuation courses in the higher 
schools. 

If the three foregoing conditions are fulfilled, 
the teacher can discharge his highest duty, namely, 
to become the teacher of a new generation. Then 
he will be having a genuinely formative effect on 
the future and he will become a co-creator of the 
new democratic state. Then will arise from his 
classes a race of free human beings whose thought 
and action will be determined by respect for the 
worth of the individual and the rights of man. 
Then the teacher may call himself the proud leader 
of a new and better age. 

How can German youth by means of schooling 
now avail themselves of all the benefits of edu- 
cation offered by the new kind of teacher, and sa 
transpose these benefits into such spiritual, mental, 
and moral values as will serve a new social order 
in the democratic state? 

At the top of the list would be a democratic 
school structure. More than 90 percent of all 
children in Germany go through the folk school. 


After they have completed this course they enter 


a vocation and have, therefore, no opportunity for 
so-called “higher education.” 

Consequently, it is an unconditional necessity 
for a truly democratic and socialistic society to de- 
velop the very best folk schools, supplied with a 
well prepared and cultivated teaching staff and the 
best equipment for teaching and for learning. Of 
even greater significance are the development and 
choice of materials of instruction and the number 
of years which should be included in the primary 
grades and in the entire folk school period. 

Beginning as early as the kindergarten years, the 
members of the upper classes have always striven 
to separate their children from the children of the 
working classes. Out of this class conceit, for ex- 
ample, the exclusive preparatory schools originated. 
This foolish class pride also caused the establish- 
ment of private folk and preparatory schools, at- 
tendance at which was accompanied by the pay- 
ment of “proper” fees. Never was the income of 
a laborer and seldom the income of those in the 
lower and middle artisan classes or minor office 
holder class considered “proper” to afford such 
fees. In this way the controlling classes quietly 
and without long debate gained a separation of 
their young from those of the lower classes. These 
schools, based on differences of social standing, are 
no more, and it is to be hoped that they will never 
return to the “new Germany.” 

In accordance with the traditional thinking of 
the “upper classes” the parties representing the 
bourgeoisie tried to keep the number of years in 
the Grundschule as low as possible. They did not 
wish to establish more than four such years. In 
such a plan the first great division of school chil- 
dren would occur at age ten. The larger group 
would remain in the folk school, the others pass 
over to a branch of the richly varied programs of 
the higher schools. Even if this crossing over from 
the preparatory schools to the higher schools were 
determined exclusively by performance and char- 
acter, the children of the working man would be 
at a disadvantage compared with the middle-class 
child. For only in exceptional cases do the former’s 
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home surroundings allow him to do his home work 
in a congenial atmosphere without disturbance. 
No one concerns himself with the student’s home 
assignments and nobody helps him with them. His 
food is inferior to that of the middle-class child, 
both in quantity and nutritive value. All these 
factors diminish his powers of achievement or post- 
pone their development. 

Because of this situation and because the better 
achievements of the children of the upper classes 
are only superficially superior, we socialists, as well 
as progressively minded bourgeois school politicians, 
demand at least a six year preparatory school. Un- 
der this plan all children would remain together 
in this school, would be developed according to 
schedules properly organized, and would show at 
the end of six years more clearly and more defi- 
nitely which educational road they should later 
follow. 

Attendance at one of the higher schools in the 
future will no longer depend on the income and 
the economic condition of those who are qualified 
for further education. Complete and universal 
freedom from tuition fees and other financial aids 
for education will be paid from the resources of 
the state or by the educational foundation of 
Grosshesse. Thus admission to all types of schools, 
including the universities, will be open to all chil- 
dren. 

It must be admitted that simiiar arrangements 
were made under the Weimer Republic. They did 
not in any manner, however, provide higher edu- 
cation among the working classes, nor lead to the 
development of a democratic spirit or a real demo- 
cratic life. I should like to assert that they actu- 
ally checked and paralyzed the development of 
democratic thought and purpose. Those children 
of workers who, by means of state aid, attended 
the higher schools frequently succumbed to the 
manifold antidemocratic and antisocialistic influ- 
ences to which they were there subjected. Rene- 
gades to their own class, they became militaristic, 
nationalistic, and fascistic. These great dangers 
were not recognized, or at least not clearly and 
sharply perceived by the republican-socialistic par- 





ties of the Weimer state. Today one knows — or 
at least I hope one knows—that free tuition 
should be a foregone conclusion in a democratic 
state, but one hopes also that it may be recognized 
as only one means of aiding the spiritual elevation 
of the children of the poorer classes, a two-edged 
means, with advantages, but also with great dan- 
gers for the younger generation of the new state. 

For the remodelling of the social order, the 
fashioning of a new way of thinking and of acting, 
other ways and means must be sought through 
which the working classes can reach the higher 
schools and positions of leadership in the state. 
This wholesome road leads through the vocational 
schools. The improvement of these schools is one 
ot the most pressing tasks of democratic states- 
manship. The young person who will remain 
bound to the processes of production must be able 
to find the way to a complete life through a ver- 
tically and horizontally well-constructed voca- 
tional school. 

The task of modern vocational schools, especially 
trade schools, is by no means to transmit only the 
peculiar knowledge of the handicrafts. While 
leaving him in his trade, the vocational schools 
of all grades and types must in their program pro- 
vide for the young man all the advantages of ed- 
ucation which the higher schools attempt to pro- 
vide for their students in another way. Through 
the improvement of the folk schools and the vo- 
cational schools the true democratic way would be 
opened to the regeneration of the individual, so- 
ciety, and political life. The fact that the voca- 
tional schools would be tuition free, and that tui- 
tion exemption, therefore, would no longer be 
looked upon as a gift or reward, will make it pos- 
sible for the state to use the funds which formerly 
had to be laid out for exemption from fees for the 
assistance of students in the vocational schools and 
for the development of the means of instruction. 
From the sociological and political point of view, 
the rise of the children of the poorer and mostly 
honorable democratic classes, by way of the voca- 
tional school, is more to be desired than by way of 
the secondary school. Renegades would then be 
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scarcer, because constant connection with produc- 
tion and daily observation of the false social struc- 
ture of which they were a part would prevent the 
betrayal of their own class. 

Graduates of these vocational schools constitute 
the largest percentage of those who attend the 
peoples high schools which, in their richly varied 
evening courses, provide opportunities for workers 
in all vocations to deepen their knowledge and in- 
crease their abilities. These courses, in which the 
most able teachers give instruction with flexible 
teaching methods for adults, make it possible for 
the person who works during the day to develop a 
rounded personality through a quiet, consistent 
continuation of his education in the evening, and, 
in case he cares to do so, to gain admission to a 
university. 

It is especially important that these peoples high 
schools, like the vocational schools, confer no spe- 
cial privileges. All persons who see in these schools 
only the opportunity to rise to a better paying job 
would thus be kept away from them. The higher 
schools with their system of privileges were de- 
graded to the level of a privilege-conferring ma- 
chine by a profit-conscious bourgeoisie whose do- 
main and reservation these schools unhappily were. 
Out of such a class-conditioned ideology sprang 
that degenerate form of the higher school known 
at “the notorious cramming college.” Its job was 
mechanically to train the children of the well-to- 
do for the Einjahrige (the privilege of one year of 
military service instead of two or three years) and 
for the maturity examination. In the highest state 
offices, in private industry, and in the reserve offi- 
cer corps, these graduates became the main support 
of a nationalistic, opportunistic bourgeoisie and 
thus the support of the ruling capitalistic-military 
feudal caste system. They strengthened and sup- 


ported their antisocial and militaristic state based 


on power. 

We have spoken so far of the ways and means 
which must be provided in the sphere of education 
for the development of democratic thinking and 
acting. No less important are out-of-school influ- 
ences aimed at the same goal. The most important 


of these appears to me to be an effort to bring to- 
gether human beings of good will. They should 
find one another within the nation and within the 
community of nations. 

This task falls particularly on the youth organi- 
zations. That these organizations will inevitably 
have a religious and political complexion does no 
harm. On the contrary, it may be useful. It is 
of decisive importance that youth should not be 
politically and religiously stirred up and misused 
by the older generation. It must sadly be con- 
fessed that such activities have already begun. For 
this situation a responsible democratic government 
Everywhere, 
whenever this type of effort shows itself, it must 


can and must show no tolerance. 


not only be sharply attacked but must be handled 
with consistent vigor. In youth organizations the 
foundation must be laid for fair and proper con- 
tests of opinion. Where the older generation op- 
poses youth, and wishes to assure itself an influ- 
ence of leadership, it can and may exercise this 
leadership only in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and mutual tolerance. Otherwise, youth should 
seek their own way. Today the older generation has 
less right than ever before to act as a guardian or 
as a guide to youth. Through our guilt, and 
through our failure, they have been carried with 
us into the tragic collapse of faith in God and in 
man. 

It is no less important that the youth of a na- 
tion get acquainted with one another than that 
men of good will in various nations become ac- 
quainted with each other. 

A richly varied exchange of the youth of differ- 
ent nations is of real significance for the peace of 
mankind and for the development and securing 
of democracy. I am not thinking of the type of 
exchange formerly the custom among the students 
of high schools or of universities and academies. 
These sojourns of short duration as a guest of a 
family or a guild were pleasant and stimulating 
and hence not by any means worthless vacations, 
but they remained without permanent significance 
for the individual or for society. 
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It would be more valuable for the shaping of 
the social life of the people if a well-guided stream 
of young people came to the host country to work. 
If the young worker had the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the working procedures of 
the host land, the social conditions of his fellow 
workers, the public and private measures of social 
security, and learned this from his own experience, 
the development of his personality and of his po- 
litical attitude toward state and society would be 
influenced to a much greater extent than if he had 
travelled only for a short time as a visitor wel- 
comed everywhere. For the trade unions this pre- 
sents a large and an important task. If they were 
successful in discharging it, the transformation of 
the domestic economy, political thought, and es- 
pecially the social order would be possible. A 
world of understanding, mutual respect, and of 
peace would then slowly appear. This mass inter- 
national exchange of youth for a period of at least 
a year, sharing in the work of the host country 
under working conditions as they actually exist, 
appears to me as the most important means of ed- 


ucation for democracy and the best guarantee of 
the peace of all nations. 

What has been recommended for the exchange 
of youthful workers may also be said for teachers 
and jurists. No German teacher or jurist should 
be appointed in the visible future who has not 
spent at least a year in a foreign country, not only 
as the representative of the German foreign serv- 
ice but also as an employee of the host country. 
The arrangement of these exchanges could be mat- 
ters for the workers’ organizations and those state 
offices which have authority to grant travel allow- 
ances. These allowances need not be large. They 
should compensate the appointee for the cost of 
travel to the place of employment arranged for 
him, and assure him pocket money to make it pos- 
sible for him to look around in the host country 
in order to acquaint himself with its cultural and 
social life. 

It is not possible to make further explorations 
within the framework of this treatise. May it have 
achieved its goal of showing the way, leading to 
the pacification of men and of nations. 
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The Administration of General Education 


BY COLEMAN 


THERE SEEMS to be no place —no friendly and 
natural place — for general education in the pres- 
ent college system. It does not belong to any 
of the professional curricula like engineering be- 
cause there is simply no room for it. These curric- 
ula are too heavily packed with technical courses, 
and more are on the way. Where they are given 
any freedom of choice, students are under con- 
stant pressure to select the technical electives, well 
knowing that the so-called liberal courses are also 
technical. General education does not belong in 
preprofessional curricula because so much haste 
must be made in mastery of the basic sciences. In 
neither of these cases will an added year work be- 
cause other technical courses will quickly con- 
sume all the available time of students. General 
education does not belong in the liberal arts col- 
leges — and this is the boulder over which ideas 
and actions furiously foam — because, even though 
all subjects in the liberal arts colleges are called 
general by those who teach them, what is every- 
body’s business has become nobody’s business. Gen- 
eral education does not readily become a part of 
separate schools or colleges, or even of a formal 
organization of the first two years of the four- 
year program, because this means the creation of 
anew administrative unit. The division of student 
bodies with respect to their needs is strenuously 
fought as ‘“‘an attack on academic standards,” as 
represented in existing units. There can be and 


has been fission in subject matter until the liberal 
arts curricula have become thoroughly atomized. 
But as judged from the actions of the typical lib- 
eral arts faculty, there ought not to be and cannot 


R. GRIFFITH 


be fission based on what is best for students in re- 
lation to their life callings or in relation to their 
roles as citizens. 

Meanwhile, the clamor for programs in general 
education grows louder. There is, first, general 
education of the terminal type. Some would not 
call this general education at all but only an up- 
ward extension of high school training or a dilu- 
tion for hoi polloi of genuine education. There is, 
second, general education of what might be named 
the germinal type. It can be called germinal be- 
cause it is designed to insure, during the first two 
years of the college program, rich and speedy 
growth of the mental abilities that might be ap- 
plied to almost any sort of subsequent specializa- 
tion. There is, third, general education of the cul- 
tural type, the liberalizing type, the type that has 
always been set forth as the main goal of the lib- 
eral arts. This is an arena in which emotion fights 
with sense, for some argue that there can be cul- 
tural programs based on facts about the modern 
world whereas others contend that the ancient 
subjects of instruction set by the fathers are the 
sole sources of liberal and urbane conduct. There 
is, fourth, general education which can be called 
marginal. It is designed for, and urgently needed 
by, the otherwise uneducated specialist. The tra- 
ditionalists argue that the margin can be composed 
of regular liberal arts subjects, which is the same 
as saying that, when a specialty is put on the 
fringe of another specialty, general education is 
achieved. 

These are, in the main, the general educations 
for which a plan of administration is sought. 
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Now a plan of administration is intended to con- 
vert an idea or a program into the actions that 
will lead to demonstrable results. The word “ad- 
ministration” has no meaning in a chaos. One 
doesn’t administer a milling crowd, whether of 
people, ideas, or actions. A goal must be set, a 
plan for reaching the goal agreed upon, and the 
necessary persons and instructional facilities se- 
cured. Then, and only then, does the word “ad- 
ministration” receive meaning. Otherwise one will 
have nothing, so to speak, but a swarm of bees 
which do not know where the hive is, flitting 
busily over a field of clover. At the same time, 
general education is somewhat like a field of clo- 
ver; it is full of honey for those who can find it. 
The wealth for the person and for society which 
lies in general education has scarcely been tasted. 
Even though they have lost their sense of direction 
through a plurality of values, the liberal arts pre- 
sent a long and notable record of worthy achieve- 
ments in developed human nature. The general 
education they have fostered can be secured for 
the present and the future by following an un- 
noticed element of tradition in them, the tradition 
of change to meet changing conditions, This fact is 
shown in the title of most liberal arts colleges 
which in recent years have become colleges of lib- 
eral arts and sciences. 

There are, of course, no new or grave problems 
in the administration of general education of the 
terminal type in special units like the junior col- 
lege. A curriculum is devised for the purpose, it 
is offered under the name of general education, 
students elect it, they are judged by their per- 
formances, and the college boasts of its progres- 
siveness. The curriculum may not in fact be gen- 
eral, but at least it is set forth as something con- 
crete which can be administered, just as any other 
school unit is administered. Somewhat the same 
situation may hold true of the lower division of 
a college or university. That there is a lower di- 
vision at all, means that the staff concerned has 
agreed on a program, and once this program is 
adopted, it can be administered to whatever ends 
have been set forth by its sponsors. 





When, however, the purpose is to infuse the 
aims of general education through the whole 
structure of an institution, a problem of quite a 
different order is created. The chances are that 
the institution in question will be organized along 
departmental lines. This means that, in spite of 
its aims to the contrary, especially in the liberal 
arts divisions, it is really nothing more than a 
special case of what may eventually become a na- 
tional system of education. It is a special case, 
first, because it is organized with respect to sub- 
ject matter rather than with respect to the needs 
of students; second, because subject matter is 
taught by the way it is catalogued in the library 
rather than by the way it must be organized for 
functional relevance to life callings in the modern 
world; third, because, in spite of protests to the 
contrary, it is adapted to some of the higher orders 
of ability among students, especially the abilities 
based on the use of words; and fourth, because it 
has only one primary aim, the preparation of stu- 
dents to enter the even more highly specialized 
programs of the graduate school. When and if a 
national system of education is achieved, its core 
will be a program of general education for all stu- 
dents. 

It is these circumstances which make a chaos 
out of programs of general education in the larger 
And it is this chaos 
which creates a special problem of administration 


colleges and universities. 


for any plan of general education which is in- 
tended to be an integral part of college or univer- 
sity instruction. Within a departmental organi- 
zation where Ein Professor ist ein Man der ander- 
ere Meinung ist, it is almost impossible to achieve 
agreement on program, on aims, or on methods. 
It is even less possible to secure agreement on 
courses and curricula, to say nothing of methods 
of evaluating results that would conduce to some 
feeling of security about what is being done. A 
plan of administration, therefore, must be based 
upon other conditions. 

The first, and the most highly preferred, of 
these other conditions lies in those personal traits 
and qualities which make a man a leader and 
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which allow him to win the confidence, admira- 
tion, and loyalty of his colleagues. In this event, 
a single man may convert his colleagues and feel 
reasonably certain that there will be only a few 
backsliders. But such persons are rare in educa- 
tional administration. If, perchance, a social muta- 
tion produces one of them, he might move his col- 
leagues to fashion a modern university. But the 
chances of reversing the field by achieving an ad- 
ministrative plan first and the aims and methods 
of a program second are almost too small to be 
considered. The natural opposite of this device is 
administrative fiat, but administration by fiat is 
not a part of the democratic process of which ed- 
ucational institutions should be a shining example. 

There remains the cupidity of the average de- 
partmental head. In spite of his brilliance as a 
scholar and of his complete loyalty to the institu- 
tion he serves, he is, by force of the environmental 
pressures characteristic of most campuses, jealous 
of the size of his department and of its budget. 
By a strange quirk of human nature, many men 
who become heads of departments begin to think 
of distinction and achievement in terms of the 
numbers of students they can enroll in their classes. 
More students mean more majors and minors, 
more majors and minors mean a larger staff, and 
a larger staff means a greater principality over 
which the head can rule. Beneath the confusion 
over the aims of general education and the meth- 
ods by which they can be achieved, one must 
therefore admit the fact that any program that 
will in any way diminish the number of students 
in a department, or reduce the supply of depart- 
mental majors, will be resisted. 

Whether he likes it or not, this is the key to 
the backdoor of a program of general education 
which a president can use to good effect. After 


a proper amount of toil, a program of general - 


education can be devised even for the most highly 
departmentalized institution. Scores of plans are 
on the market. Partly because they need and partly 
because they quickly sense the intensely specialized 
character of traditional courses of study, students 
will elect general courses in large numbers. In or- 


der to provide for them, the president must set up 
budgets, assemble a staff, and do all of the other 
things required for the recognition of the program. 
The impending migration of students from exist- 
ing departments to the new courses will place the 
president in the position of being able to say to his 
departmental heads, “Organize and develop your 
own programs of general education for service to 
your own and to other divisions, or else. . . .” 
This is one place where money talks. It talks to 
those from whom it must be taken and it talks to 
those to whom it is given. 

During the period of transition from programs 
of departmental majors and minors to programs 
of general education which are devised as integral 
parts of the whole educational structure of an in- 
stitution, a president must resort to expedients. 
Working in a lateral way, he can lop off the lower 
segments of the institution and create general col- 
leges or junior divisions. If, however, he wishes to 
work both vertically and horizontally through 
the whole institution, some other device must be 
used. The clue to the vertical organization of 
courses and curricula is the prerequisite. By virtue 
of the prerequisite, the sole aim of a first course 
is to prepare the way for the second course. The 
second course is so organized that it has no mean- 
ing without the first course and is the only proper 
door of entrance into the third course. This is the 
stepladder that leads to the major and minor, and 
eventually, for the few who can climb the higher 
rungs of the ladder, to the graduate school. To 
continue the analogy, most institutions are ladder- 
like in their educational programs, the top of each 
ladder getting farther away from the tops of the 
others as the higher rungs are reached. This is not 
a national system of higher education, but only a 
special case of such a system for those students 
upon whom the nation must depend for leadership. 

When the goal of specialization for a few is un- 
derstood, it should not be thought that there is 
anything notably wrong with the means of reach- 
ing the goal. It is only when the special case is 
taken as the necessary definition of the whole pat- 
tern of higher education that trouble is created. 
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What is needed during the period of transition to 
a national system of higher education is a func- 
tional device for creating educational “task forces” 
out of existing resources in order to get a particu- 
lar job done. A good instance is an effective pro- 
gram of teacher education. In most colleges and 
universities, the division of education is not a nor- 
mal school embracing all the subject-matter fields. 
It is, rather, a specialist in the professional aspects 
of teaching and should have, therefore, its own 
kinds of resources to add to the common pool out 
of which a teacher education task force can be 
created. The subject-matter fields, likewise, pos- 
sess their own kinds of resources. What is required 
is an all-university organization responsible for the 
pool and responsible for the task force to be fash- 
ioned from it. 

The all-university organization, of course, is 
not enough even though it is composed of the 
deans of the cooperating colleges and is under the 
guidance of the president himself. It must have 
money, especially for research, in order that the 
facts about teacher education can be made known. 
Throwing scores of existing courses into the kitty, 
thoroughly shuffling them, and then dealing them 
out into new teacher training curricula is not 
enough. Teaching is a functional task which de- 
mands subject matter and methods adequate to the 
service to be rendered in high schools. Not even 
in a military campaign can the ships, tanks, planes, 
and guns developed for specialized service, simply 
be added together to make an effective task force. 
Changes must be made. They may be made by 
persuasion. They can even be made by compul- 
sion. If worst comes to worst they can be made, 
in education, by a threatened loss of students. The 
assignment of money to an all-university organi- 
zation for the selection and guidance of students, 
for staff, and for direct administration is an event 
that cannot be viewed with complacency by heads 
of departments. But aside from a threat of this 
sort, the all-university organization suggests a 
plan for the promotion of general education that 
can be made to work. 

A major problem of every university is to pre- 


serve the vertical organization of the institution, 
but at the same time to use the resources thus 
made available in the form of horizontally or- 
ganized programs. Vertical organization, where 
each line upward is a line of specialization, pro- 
vides the raw materials in fact and principle for an 
area-like organization of subject matter which be- 
fits life callings in the modern world. And area- 
like organization of subjec. matter is crucial to 
programs of general education. General education 
of the terminal type is based upon survey courses 
which are area studies. There is no reason why 
general education of the germinal type cannot 
conduce to the development and emancipation of 
the mind as readily as any other kind of course, 
not excluding the classics and mathematics. This 
is even more certain for general education of the 
cultural or liberalizing type, because the original 
aims of the liberal arts have been pretty well dis- 
sipated by the prerequisite system. General educa- 
tion of the marginal type is not general education 
at all unless the budding specialist, even though 
he be only an undergraduate major, can secure an 
area-like knowledge and appreciation of subject 
matter which is marginal to his main business, 
Area-like courses require a horizontal organization 
of subject matter at each vertical level from the 
freshman year to the doctorate. 

The horizontal organization of subject matter 
required by general education calls for a horizontal 
organization of personnel. A committee is not 
equal to the task. During these crowded days, 
there would be more space for classrooms and lab- 
oratories if committee reports could be taken out 
of storage and thrown away. But the name mat- 
ters little, whether committee, council, institute, 
division, or even school. The main point is that 
the organization of personnel must have an ad- 
ministrative authority close to the top, it must 
have money, and it must have ideas. It calls for a 
functioning organization across departmental lines, 
and even across school and college lines, but com- 
posed nevertheless of the personnel already in 
charge of the vertical organization. The scientists 
found out what this meant when the safety of the 
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nation against external enemies was at stake. All 
scholars can find out what it means when the safe- 
ty of the nation against illiteracy in high places 
is at stake. But the scientists also found that they 
could not proceed when the power of budgets was 


| all on the other side, the side of mutual exclusion 


and intense specialization. Little progress will be 
made in programs of general education which are 
indigenous to the whole institution until its hori- 
zontally organized task forces are given both ad- 
ministrative and budgetary authority. 








Music in the Liberal Arts College 


BY HOWARD HANSON 


THERE ARE few problems in liberal education more 
difficult and more challenging than the problem 
of developing in the student an understanding — 
or, as it is more generally expressed, appreciation 
—of the fine arts. There is also, in my opinion, 
no task in liberal education which, in general, has 
been so ineffectively performed. In music the de- 
velopment of an understanding of the art has been 
greatly assisted by mass media of communication, 
such as radio, phonograph, and the films, and yet 
it is doubtful whether, in spite of these aids, a col- 
lege degree may safely be assumed to imply an 
understanding of music. In the other arts, partic- 
ularly the graphic and plastic arts, which do not 
possess similar advantages, the lack of progress in 
understanding is even more noticeable. 

It hardly seems possible that such an under- 
standing is not a desirable, even an imperative, 
goal in liberal education. We think of a liberal 
education as one which stresses the development 
of the cultural resources of the student, which 
emphasizes the enrichment of the life of the indi- 
vidual by promoting an understanding of the ele- 
ments of truth and beauty which surround him. 
Surely in such a development an understanding of 
the fine arts is essential. An individual who has 
neither eyes to see nor ears to hear can hardly be 
considered to be equipped for a full and rich life. 
In turn, a lack of sensitivity to the beauties of 
sight and sound can hardly fail to be reflected in 
a less keen appreciation of, for example, the arts of 
drama and of poetry. 

That this general philosophy is widely accepted 
is indicated by the fact that most colleges have in 
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their curricula, courses in the appreciation of mu- 


sic and the fine arts. In some colleges experiments 


have been made in the setting up of orientation 
courses in the fine arts required of all students 
with the hope that through exposure to the arts 
the student may eventually come to an under- 
standing of their meaning and significance. 
Other experiments have been made in the inte- 
gration of the history of the arts with the history 


of man’s political and social development, in which | 


an attempt has been made to understand the arts 
by setting them in historical perspective. Some 
colleges, on the other hand, have given up any at- 
tempt to sensitize their students to the fine arts 
and have been content to graduate with the bach- 
elor of arts degree students who have no under- 


standing whatsoever of any of the arts. This lat- , 


ter practice seems anomalous when one remembers 
that the entire argument for a liberal, as con- 
trasted with a professional, education is based upon 


the theory that the former develops those very 


qualities of broad understanding and appreciation. 

If it is granted that the goal of a liberal educa- 
tion should include an understanding of man’s 
whole quest for truth in the sciences and beauty 
in the arts, we may ask ourselves why we have so 


largely failed in the attainment of the second of — 


these goals. And I believe that, in general, we 
have failed in spite of some brilliant successes in 
individual colleges. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to explore the reasons for this failure in the 
specific field of music. 

In the first place I do not believe that the col- 
lege administrator, in the majority of instances, 
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understands either the importance or the difficulty 
of the task. While music had an honored position 
in the earliest history of education, its place in the 
American college has been that of a newcomer. 
It has never achieved in higher education in the 
United States the secure position of the classics in 
earlier days or of the sciences in these latter days. 
For this reason it has never occupied a position of 
priority either in the schedule of the dean or in 
the budget of the treasurer. 

Let us consider the budget first — a not too un- 
common custom! An effective course in music 
appreciation is expensive. It requires first of all a 
teacher of the highest qualifications. From over 
thirty years of teaching and administrative ex- 
perience I would say without hesitation that an 
adequate course in music appreciation presents 
problems of a degree of difficulty not found in the 
loftier and more highly specialized fields of theory, 
composition, or historical research. Yet in many 
colleges such courses — always with distinguished 
exceptions — are custémarily turned over to the 
youngest, least experienced, and lowest salaried 
member of the faculty. This practice exists in 
spite of the fact that such a course can be taught 
effectively only by men of unusual background, 
training, and pedagogic ability. In addition, such 
a course requires a teacher possessed of a burning 
enthusiasm for his subject which, in turn, will 
stimulate in his students a similar reaction. Such 
teachers are rare in any field. 

Again, such a course requires a certain amount 
of not inexpensive equipment and space. Since 
music is an art which must be aurally perceived, 
facilities for the hearing of music must be pro- 
vided. This calls for adequate reproducing instru- 
ments, a library of records and music scores. Since 
the study of the material must be aural, it is not 


sufficient that music be played for the student. 


only at the time of the instructor’s lecture. In- 
deed, such procedure wastes much of the instruc- 
tor’s time. Instead, listening rooms must be pro- 
vided where the student may study the assignments 
of the lecture through recordings and, whenever 
possible, through “live” performances. If an at- 


tempt is made to have the student experience mu- 
sic, not merely through listening but through 
Participation, an even more elaborate physical 
equipment is required with practice rooms, a fac- 
ulty of teachers of musical instruments and voice, 
and, indeed, a small conservatory within the col- 
lege. This, in turn, calls for the organization of 
singing and instrumental groups with accompany- 
ing demands for adequate guidance and instruc- 
tion, library, instruments and the like. It is small 
wonder that the conservative treasurer may view 
with alarm any expansionist tendency on the part 
of the music department! 

At this point, lest I be misunderstood, I should 
like to interpolate a section on the subject of the 
relation of the study of what is usually termed 
“applied” music to music appreciation. I believe 
there can be no doubt but that no complete un- 
derstanding of the arts can be achieved without 
practical application. The whole question of “cred- 
it” for applied music over which such a vigorous 
academic battle was waged some ten or more years 
ago, seemed to me at the time — and I am of the 
same opinion today —a tilting at windmills. It 
is undoubtedly possible to arrive at some under- 
standing of the sciences of physics, chemistry, or 
biology without participation in laboratory assign- 
ments. Any science teacher would, however, I 
am sure, prefer to add the laboratory experience for 
the student’s more complete understanding. 

In the same way, nothing can take the place of 
a student’s participation in the making of music 
through performance. The basic difference be- 
tween the “professional” student of music and the 
casual student in relation to performance should 
be the difference in point of view and approach. 
The latter is studying performance in order to 
deepen his understanding of the literature of mu- 
sic. The former must of necessity devote much of 
his time to the development of technical profi- 
ciency. 

A second difficulty — which confronts the dean 
rather than the treasurer —is the fundamental 
problem of deciding exactly what the goal of a 
course in the appreciation of music should be. 
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About this I find considerable confusion both 
among deans and teachers. The attempt to corre- 
late music with the general study of history is an 
example. Such an approach, valuable as it is, does 
not in itself inevitably lead to an appreciation of 
the art. Personally, I am enthusiastic over every 
attempt to broaden the teaching of history to in- 
clude man’s contributions to the arts, to literature, 
to science rather than the ancient approach of 
considering history as the sole property of the po- 
litical science department. However, a knowledge 
of the social and political atmosphere in which 
Beethoven lived does not of itself insure an ap- 
preciative listening to his music though it may 
make a valuable contribution to its understand- 
ing. Nor, again, is the knowledge of the facts 
about a composer, his family, his social and eco- 
nomic problems, his vicissitudes and triumphs, 
unfailingly linked up with an appreciation of his 
creative accomplishments. Such an appreciation 
is based upon something quite different. Knowl- 
edge concerning the periphery of the composer’s 
life is important and desirable and its study is 
highly to be commended, but it is not to be con- 
fused with the basic problem of understanding 
sound. 

Still another and somewhat parallel approach 
consists in the attempt to classify styles and to 
set up aesthetic standards without laying a firm 
groundwork in tonal experience — the technic of 
listening. Such a course is too apt to degenerate 
into a parrot-like recitation of descriptive anno- 
tations. The student learns the definition of terms 
such as classical, romantic, impressionistic, neo- 
classic, and the like — terms which do not have 
too clear or definite a meaning even for the well- 
routined musician —and glibly pigeonholes com- 
posers and their works into the partitions indi- 
cated by the instructor without having any aural 
appreciation of the music itself. Such knowledge 
at its best serves only as ammunition for polite 
and “cultured” drawing-room conversation and 
at its worst promotes a curious snobbery which is 
more apt to come between the student and a gen- 





uine appreciation of music than to assist him in 
such an appreciation. 

The first requisite in the understanding of any 
art is an appreciation of the medium itself. In 
music this basic problem is concerned not with 
history nor even with aesthetics, but with the 
sensitizing of the ear to an awareness of the ele- 
ments which go together to make music. The re- 
mainder of this article will be devoted to an at- 
tempt to explain what I consider to be involved 
in this basic problem. 

Music, as I have said before, is an aural art. It 
comes to us as a psycho-physiological manifesta- 
tion through our hearing mechanisms. Its appre- 
ciation is, therefore, primarily a problem of hear- 
ing. After we have learned to hear we can then 
begin to understand. 

The art of hearing is, unfortunately, one of the 
most difficult arts to develop. Aural concentra- 
tion, for example, is an exceedingly taxing type of 
attention. That this is true is evidenced by the 
fact that education is experimenting so extensively 
in the devising of visual aids to concentration 
wherever the aural approach is involved. We speak 
rather freely of music as a universal language. To 
the extent that there are no obvious speech bar- 
riers in the art, this is true. And yet it is my be- 
lief that the number of individuals fully equipped 
to grasp a piece of music of any complexity at 
first hearing is so small as to be startling. It may 
be that music is.a universal language but, if so, I 
am sure that the type of music universally under- 
stood is limited to that of the greatest possible 
simplicity. It would hardly include art-music of 
any degree of complexity. 

Music is composed of three basic elements: 
rhythm, melody, and harmony combined in a va- 
riety of ways to make monodic, homophonic, har- 
monic, or contrapuntal styles. These technics are 
related in time-space patterns to produce formal 
designs, some classical and historical, others free 
and fantastic. These structural developments, 
which at times follow almost architectural designs, 
we classify under the general term of form. 

Much of the teaching of music appreciation in 
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the past has concentrated largely upon the analysis 
of these formal designs. Since form, however, is 
the end result of the putting together of count- 
less microcosmic patterns it would seem that the 
study of the larger forms without an understand- 
ing of the basic elements lacks validity. 

An appreciation of music can, I believe, best be 
approached through a preliminary breaking-down 
of the art into its elements and a conscious at- 
tempt to understand the function of each. Such 
a factoring of the musical equation should, in my 
opinion, begin with the study of rhythm as the 
most fundamental of the musical instincts. This 
subject can be approached through the study of 
primitive music, of both modern and classical 
dance music and, finally, through the use of rhyth- 
mic and metric devices in other forms of the art. 
The study of sonorities may similarly be ap- 
proached through the development of an apprecia- 


tion of relative consonance and dissonance, a fas- 
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cinating study when presented as a progressively 
expanding musical vocabulary. The study of mel- 
ody may be in turn integrated both with the form 
of the folk dance and the folk song, and in many 
cases with poetic or other literary forms. The 
whole can then be synthesized in the mind of the 


listener in much the same way that the composer 
combines these elements more or less consciously 
in the creation of a musical composition. 

It may be objected that this approach is the 
“hard way” of teaching the appreciation of the 
art. It may be argued that this approach robs the 
listener of a certain “natural” appreciation by in- 
jecting into his listening too much of that which 
is technical. It is true that the art of listening to 
music — to a great deal of music — in itself de- 
velops the appreciation of the listener if the lis- 
tening is rigorously attentive. A technic of listen- 
ing such as I have described should not militate 
against such an uninhibited reaction to music, but 
should rather sharpen that reaction by providing 
the listener with a knowledge of what to listen for 
and a technic with which to listen. It should go 
far to initiate the eager listener into the mysteries 
of the world of sound and provide him with an 
interest which should develop throughout his adult 
years. If present signs are any indication, through 
the years ahead the air will increasingly be “‘filled 
with music” and an appreciation of the art which 
is capable of growth and development should pro- 
vide a potent source of spiritual enrichment. 








